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LETTERS FROM CUBA. 





NUMBER OBI. 


Havana, July 30th, 1845. 


My pear Frienp: I assume my pen, which has been laid aside a 
few weeks in consequence of severe indisposition. If you have a dull 
epistle, charge it to my convalescence, and not to the subjects on which 
I write. 

In bringing within your observation the several incidents, both of a 
business and political nature, which occur in Cuba, I would have you 
bear in mind, that the interests of the American people are happily in 
unison with a just and judicious administration of that precious island. 
The flour duty question, which has caused so much excitement, will 
better exemplify this assertion than any argument I can adduce in its 
support. I think I have established in my former letters that respect 
for public opinion prevailed, and a proper interference on the part of 
the landed proprietors in Cuba, in the rural and even regal government, 
was, to a great extent, exercised under the absolute system of Ferdi- 
nand ; that the advance of the country’s agriculture and general pros- 
perity were likewise great during that period ; and, let me now add, 
that the relative value of American commerce is and has been enhanced 
or diminished in proportion as the interests of the Cuban producer has 
been attended to or neglected. It is a curious fact, worthy of the ob- 
servation of our statesmen and of our mercantile community, that the 
latter, by upholding with all their influence the several political acts of 
the Cuban administration, have contributed to blind the Spanish court, 
to destroy the influence of the Cuban producers in their own tariff, and 
consequently to bring about the course of custom-house duties which of 
late years is becoming more and more hostile to American produce and 
manufactures. 

The geographical position of the Island of Cuba, precisely in the 
centre of the European and American hemispheres, the inadequacy of 
Spain to stimulate its resources and supply its wants, and the unavoida- 
ble intercourse of exchange with foreign countries, which the liberal 
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spirit of the times were calculated to establish, have been the cause of 
constant clashing, during the last hundred years, between the upholders 
of the old colonial exclusive system, and the comparatively liberal fran- 
chise in the present commerce of the island. By simply putting down 
a few important dates, you will be impressed with this truth. 

In 1767 Cuba was authorized to obtain provisions on urgent occa- 
sions from foreign ports. In 1778 all the principal ports of Spain were 
allowed to carry on the trade with the island which had previously been 
confined to one or two of her chief ports and toa privileged company. 
It was not, however, until 1779, and when the interruption of Spanish 
commerce, occasioned by the war, brought on a crisis of suffering and 
want in Cuba, that her public bodies, then elected by the free voice of 
her wealthy subjects, and presided over by the intelligent and enlight- 
ened General Someruelos, opened her commerce to foreign flags. Such 
a course, though induced by circumstances of immediate necessity, 
would ultimately have been inevitable, because marked out by nature ; 
and from that time to the present the progress of that country, so ad. 
vantageously located and so richly endowed by the Creator, in her 
onward es has been at constant war with the restrictive and super- 
annuated colonial system supported by the Spanish merchants. Their 
success has been various ; and the provisional royal orders, authorizing 
or restricting foreign trade, succeeded each other slowly, showing in 
their form and execution the gradual progress of liberal ideas until the 
year 1818, when Ferdinand the Seventh sanctioned foreign commerce 
in the most ample manner. The Spanish Congress in 1820 again 
threatened this franchise by publishing . tariff founded on the principle 
of the restrictive system. But in 1822 the public bodies of Havana, 
(let me always add,) being then the true organs of the wealthy class, 
obtained a special resolution that the Spanish tariff might not be en- 
forced in the island ; and ever since, and as long as the public sentiment 
of Cuba has not been altogether disregarded, foreign commerce has been 
favored and cherished as far as consistent with a reasonable preference 
to the Spanish flag. As particularly connected with American inte- 
rest, I shall make you acquainted with the flour question, chiefly by 
copying or extracting from the ‘ Revista de Espana’ of January of the 
present year, a periodical hitherto conducted with prudence and inde- 
pendence. 

It appears from its perusal, that after several and repeated alterations 
in the duty on flour, at the request of the merchants of Santander, go- 
vernment ordered, somewhere about 1834, divers rules to be observed, 
which, in their general purport, tended to restrict foreign importation by 
making still greater the difference which existed between Spanish and 
American flour. This retrograde movement of the Spanish government 
brought on the act of congress of 30th of June, 1834, which enacted 
that ‘Spanish vessels coming from Cuba and Porto Rico should pay in 
the ports of the United States an extra charge on goods, equivalent to the 
differential duty which their cargo would have disbursed in the Spanish 
colonies had they been under the American flag. In stating what the 
duty on flour now is, the author of the Review mentions, in conformity 
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with the royal orders of 1834, 1837 and 1838, that Spanish flour is 
only charged $2 50 per barrel and American $10! 

The following statistical notice, taken from a document published by 
the friends of Count Villanueva in 1838, justifying him from the insi- 
dious attacks made on him by General Tacon, will demonstrate how 
these measures of the court influence our trade, because from our prox- 
imity to Cuba, with regard to many articles of her consumption, when 


the word foreign is used, it means exclusively American : 


BARRELS OF FLOUR IMPORTED INTO CUBA. 


SPANISH. 


AMERICAN. 


In 1826 37,740 110,210 
1827 42,131 126,611 
1828 100,534 96,138 
1829 124,905 79,299 
1830 113,830 68,144 
1831 70,464 92,318 
1832 51,595 102,217 
1833 72,504 108,598 
1834 40,036 101,758 
1835 81,962 91,060 
1836 90,027 90,908 
1837 128,669 55,098 





















From the only official data which I have at hand of a subsequent 
period, it appears that there were : 


In 1840 126,856 67,091 
1841 181,500 45,955 
1842 148,183 40,488 
1843 151,225 23,619 


From the last Spanish official document referring to 1843, it appears 
moreover that the imports to the island from Spain were $5,229,114 56 
And the exports to Spain . . . . 3,400,522 44 
Whereas the heavy amount of exports of produce of 

the island carried to different foreign countries 
amounted to - - . - : - 21,629,270 00 
Of which the United States consumed “ ‘ 5,224,068 00 

In a small semi-official pamphlet published in 1842, by order of the 
late intendant Larrua, the following observations are to be found, calcu- 
lated to show the general tendency of the Spanish policy of late years 
on the subject of trade: ‘This constant increase,’ it is said ‘of the 
Spanish shipping, combined with the diminution which begins to be felt 
of foreign flags, is quite worthy of attention ; and it may not be ventur- 
ing too much to assert, that in a few years our flag will not only be the 
foremost, but probably the only one floating in the Gulf of Mexico and 
the sea of the Antilles, notwithstanding the advantageous position of the 
United States and the ill dissembled enmity which has been shown to it 
when it has appeared in the American ports. It is no less remarkable 
from the foregoing statistical items, that the shipping of that nation, 
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(America) which in 1840 rose to nearly one half of the total number 
that visited the shores of Cuba, has suffered a reduction in 1841, which 
exceeds the amount of the whole foreign navigation taken together.’ 
However much the immediate results of certain measures may have 
been exaggerated by the writer, they still serve to mark the sentiments 
of the court, and the path pointed out tothe agents of power, if they 
would please the government at home. By reflecting on the items and 
facts which I have here brought forward, you can easily judge of the 
relative position of the material interests of the island of Cuba, of its 
commerce with the United States and of that of the Spanish provinces 
in the old country, and how far the policy of the government and the 
custom-house regulations and duties have been made to serve either. 
The following extracts from the same ‘ Revista,’ which comprise the 
debates in the Spanish Cortes, will farther illustrate the subject. 

Sigiior Orense, deputy for the province of Castille, rose and said : 
‘Speaking of protection to national industry, I must call your attention 
one way ; I must speak of an industry which is reputed of Castille — the 
raising and manufacturing of flour which has come into existence as it 
were by magic, giving employment to a numerous mercantile fleet to 
carry the article to Havana. Well then, this industry is now suffering 
serious injury, for no other reason than that the Intendant of Havana, 
Pinillos, is, we may say, its king ; and has been pleased to exact heavy 
duties on Spanish flour, so that their case is beyond hope ; and although 
government is aware that he takes upon himself to determine whatever 
suits him, it overlooks his acts, and does nothing to prevent their execu- 
tion. This isa vital question for Castille, which is not in a situation to 
enter into any competition in those markets. - - - For the question may 
be reduced to this point ; can the produce of our soil be freely taken to 
our colonies? If we have colonies, they are Spanish provinces, as the 
constitution has it, and then it is evident that our produce may be ex- 
ported to them. Why then, as it may be carried from Santander and 
Asturias to Castille, or vice-versa, may it not also be shipped to the colo- 
nies, which are other provinces, although separated by the ocean, and 
why should it pay any duty there ?’ 

It appears hardly possible, after the constant protection of the Spanish 
flag and merchandise in Cuba, and specially the present duty of $10 50 
on foreign flour, and the reduction to $2 50 on Spanish, that a public 
functionary should so far forget himself as to complain in so absurd 
a manner. 

Sefior Llorente spoke nearly in the same incoherent, declamatory 
tone, attributing some .measures adopted by the authorities of Havana, 
to relieve the general depression of business through the island, to a 
desire on the part of the intendant, Count Villanueva, to exhibit his 
foreign partiality, and to show his aversion to Spanish commerce. Won- 
derful is it, and nothing better calculated to show the orphanage of Cuba 
under the present novel and military administration, that this important 
part of the Spanish realm should not have found one single voice either 
competent or willing to defend its interests, so unjustly attacked in the 
Spanish congress. On this oceasion it was only through some isolated 
articles from volunteer advocates of her cause, that Cuba obtained some 
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defence in a few of the newspapers not enlisted in the support of the 
rising pretensions of the Spanish provinces. 

‘The misfortunes,’ says the ‘ Revista,’ ‘ which occurred recently in the 
island, in consequence of the hurricane of the fourth of last October, 
well known to all, made this question still more embarrassing. As it 
was stated in some periodicals the Intendant of Havana, in con- 
formity with the opinion of the Board of Advancement, was meditating 
a few days after the hurricane to suppress the duty of $2 50 on Spanish 
flour, and reduce to $5 50 that on foreign. It seems that there were 
divers opinions in the board, but the proposal was admitted by the ma- 
jority, and subsequently objected to by the Captain-General! Let us 
hear on this subject the following comment from the able pen of Sefior 
Sagra : 

‘ But a hurricane,’ says he, ‘has come to pass, which destroying vege- 
table plants, imposes on the inhabitants the absolute necessity of search- 
ing for wheat, which is both easy to transport, and of long durability. 
Under such circumstances, reason, public convenience, the imperious 
law of subsistence, dictated the measure of admitting free in the ports 
of the island articles of primary want. This necessity was urgent, 
peremptory, of the moment. The plantain trees being brought to the 
ground, two-thirds of the population were left without their daily food, 
the tropical bread. It might be substituted by wheat bread, but where 
to go for it, is the question? To the Spanish Peninsula, which was two 
thousand leagues off, it was not possible to make a round voyage under 
three months’ time. In the mean time how was the public hunger to be 
satisfied? The Cuban authorities could not expect prompt and instanta- 
neous relief from Spain ; and if in their resolutions Spanish flour was 
mentioned, it was from due political consideration, in order to avoid selfish 
accusations and claims. - It was to the regions surrounding the 
gulf of Mexico, productive of fruit and useful roots, and especially to 
the immense store-house of the United States, that the island must look 
for food. It appears that she has done so, by reducing the duty from 
$10 50, or eighty-four per cent. on American flour, to the still exorbi- 
tant one of $5 50 per barrel, say forty-four per cent. on its value.’ 

Sefior Sagra was mistaken, as the resolution was not carried into exe- 
cution, in consequence of the General’s objection toit! ‘ Reason, justice 
and necessity,’ he continues, ‘ would have authorized a measure much 
more liberal, viz: the free admission of foreign flour, as it was proposed 
at the meeting of the 7th of October, with regard to corn, beans, pota- 
toes and rice; and nothing should have been said of Spanish flour, 
since it could not come in time to appease the hunger and mitigate the 
sorrows of the wretched population.’ 

These observations were answered by Sefior Orense, without taking 
to account the distressing situation of the island, simply by contending 
that Cuba, being a Spanish province, should admit Spanish goods with- 
out any charge, and by equally powerful reasoning, that she: should con- 
tinue a prohibitory duty on all foreign productions. 

‘It is true,’ Sefior Sagra replies, ‘that in the present situation of 
things whatever may directly or indirectly diminish the consumption of 
Spanish produce, and especially flour in the island of Cuba, is injurious 
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to the productive provinces. It is annuities true, that in the present situ- 
ation of things, any measure which directly or indirectly may have a 
tendency to embarrass or reduce the exportation of the produce of Cuba, 
is injurious to the interests of that island. ‘The exportation of flour is 
an economical and social necessity for Spain, and not having other 
markets, she sends it to Cuba. The exportation of produce is also an 
economical and social necessity for Cuba, and as Spain cannot take 
away its whole amount, Cuba is obliged to call to her ports foreign trade 
which cannot be sustained without encouraging the admission of foreign 
productions. But the ffrst of these systems is injurious to the Cuban 
interests, which would be advanced by receiving cheap flour from the 
United States ; the second is prejudicial to the Spanish interest, which 
would progress without foreign competition. An evident practical truth 
results from this, viz: that what is useful and advantageous to old Spain 
is detrimental to Cuba, and respectively, that what is called reason and 
justice here, is error and injustice there. The question discussed is 
nothing else than the conflict of two contending opinions, both easy of 
demonstration as true or false, though not to the same individuals ; and 
consequently, neither of them adorned with the absolute marks of truth 
which draw general approbation.’ 

I am certain that any reasonable man, who has read the statistics I 
have furnished, and the candid statement of Mr. Sagra, will be puzzled 
by his last sentence. By repelling foreign competition, the manufac- 
ture of flour in Spain and its shipment to Cuba has been augmented to 
a degree having no precedent. And when this fostering of the Spanish 
production is desired to be inconsiderately continued, under peculiarly 
unfortunate circumstances, to the great detriment of the Cuban con- 
sumer, can there be more than one just view of the case? Truth is the 
same always. Mr. Sagra, however, has been obliged to adapt his words 
in such a manner as not to clash too much with the powerful and tyranni- 
cal influence exercised on Cuban affairs by the merchants of Santander. 
He states with regard tothe year 1843, that the total commercial trans- 
actions of the island being supposed one hundred : 


The Spanish trade counted ‘ 20 per cent. of it. 


Foreign trade . : : . 80 per cent. 
That the importations from Spain being ‘ . 26 per cent. 
Those four foreign countries amounted to. . . 74 per cent. 
And lastly, that the exports to Spain being 15 per cent. 
Those to foreign countries were . 85 per cent. 


Senor Sagra’s s observations, calculated to evince what it costs to the 
inhabitants of Cuba and to its public treasury to insure the markets of 
the island to Spanish flour, are very remarkable. ‘In order to insure 
their sale,’ he says, ‘it has been necessary to weigh down the foreign 
article with the exorbitant duty of $10 the barrel, valued only at $12 50. 
This charge amounts to eighty per cent., and consequently bread made 
with United States’ flour is four times docien than if a free, in 
which case the consuming population would pay $437,111, for the flour 
which now costs them $2,185,556. In a fiscal point of view, (if the 
question of subsistence is estimated by the sacrifice imposed by govern- 
ment,) if the whole amount of flour consumed were introduced from 
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the United States under the Cuban tariff, it would produce $1,748,440, 
whereas now what is exacted from the Spanish and from the American 
article together does not exceed $603,682. In other words: it can be 
said that the public revenue is diminished $1,139,758, so that the con- 
sumer in Cuba may eat bread four times dearer than he would other- 
wise have done. ‘The latter pays for the flour $1,748,445 more than 
its value on being landed in Cuba, and the revenue receives $1,139,758 
less. ‘These losses, though not additional to each other, are true and 
effective, separately considered.’ 

The ‘Revista de Intereses Materiales,’ after supposing that the admin- 
istration in Cuba had increased the duty on Spanish flour, and comment- 
ing on the reduction of tonnage duty on large vessels and on Cuban 
produce at its exportation, approves of these measures as essential to 
the progress and to the very existence of the island. This paper goes 
on likewise to explain the smallness of the Spanish trade and its slight 
influence on the export of Cuban produce, notwithstanding its being 
abundantly and justly favored. ‘It is evident,’ the author “concludes, 
‘that the vital object of Cuba is the export of its crops ; that Spain 
does this toa very small amount; and that consequently the former is 
obliged to adopt measures which, without destroying the principal view 
of protection to Spanish commerce, may facilitate the exports. What 
should these measures be? Reduction of export duty on Cuban pro- 
duce, on American flour, and on the tonnage of large vessels, and cer- 
tainly the subject thus considered should meet the support of all intelli- 
gent and impartial men.’ 

In some of the writings of these volunteer and unwelcome champions 
of Cuba, it has been justly averred, that while the provinces of Castille 
were so intent upon still greater privileges in the flour-market of the 
island, they allowed foreign countries to supply with wheat the Spanish 
provinces on the Mediterranean coast, notwithstanding the cheapness of 
conveyance and freshness of the article resulting from their proximity. 
The writer in the ‘ Revista de Espafia,’ from which I have made most of 
these extracts, concludes by considering the question in its political 
aspect. With regard tothe West Indies, he says, ‘we should especially 
call to mind that the mercantile and maritime commerce which they 
carry on with the United States, are linked with the progress and indus. 
try of those islands ; and that, beside the practical benefit accruing to 
them, the intimate relations and friendship with the United States can 
never fail to be advantageous to us, as a bulwark against the ambition 
of European powers, and against the artful intrigues and wicked means 
employed by some of those powers to weaken our maritime influence. 
Thus considered, the matter could never have been brought forward in a 
more critical moment; as we may see by giving our attention to the policy 
of England since the death of our last king. At the important crisis 
when the nation was threatened with overwhelming changes, leaving 
after them marks which influence the lasting welfare of the country, 
the English cabinet, to whatsoever political party they belonged, excited 
by religious associations, have advanced their demands from one to 
another, so as to draw from us, under the appearance of voluntary con- 
cession, that which no government can or ought to grant ; for never are 
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the engagements of a government irrevocable, though the object be of 
slight bearing on the country’s actual advance, if from its nature it may 
become in course of time an insuperable obstacle to the development of 
its wealth and political aggrandizement, because such a course would 
be paramount to establishing indirectly the dependence of the weaker 
party with regard to the stronger. - From the reign of Philip the 
Second, and amidst the great changes undergone by England up to the 
present day, the anxiety of her rulersto enlarge her sway by Spanish losses 
beyond the seas, has never faltered in the least, being carried forward 
either through her pirate or contraband trades, or by alliances with other 
maritime powers, and even with her rivals.’ The ‘ Revista,’ in whose 
views I cannot altogether coincide, further accuses England of promo- 
ting the insurrection of the negroes in Hispaniola, that of the Spanish 
provinces in America, and of obtaining several grants at unawares from 
the court of Madrid on the subject of the suppression of the slave- 
trade, which are supposed a source of future calamities and inglorious 
dependence. ‘ We belong to no party,’ the author adds, ‘and therefore 
beg our citizens that they do not allow themselves to be blinded by the 
allurements of the present moment, which might be fruitful of bitter 
tears in the future ; for more than ever are we now in want of the neutral 
and friendly support of the United States, which exercises a protectorship 
the more real and noble, because based on the mutual interests of the par- 
ties. Wo to us the day that we offend the blunt and irascible temper of 
those republicans! Wo to us the day their policy takes another course !’ 

Little more remains for me to add, in order to impress you with the 
facts on the subject of foreign trade as it has been lately treated, than 
a comparative notice of the advantages granted to Spanish over foreign 
shipping. They are as follows, according to the ‘ Revista :’ 


Spanish vessels pay 624 cents per ton. 
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ln 75 per day for each hundred tons of wharfage. 
Foreign “ “ $1 25 for ditto. 


Spanish articles, imported directly under the Spanish flag, are charged 
with a duty of six-and-a-quarter per cent. on the tariff value. Foreign 
goods imported in foreign vessels pay thirty and three-quarters and 
twenty and three-quarters on the same value. Finally, foreign goods 
imported in Spanish bottoms obtain a reduction of nine per cent. if sub- 
ject to thirty and three-quarters duty, and of seven per cent. if subject 
to twenty-four and three-quarters. Beside the specific duty on flour 
and other articles, the custom-house valuation being made ten years 
ago, the per centage on the actual value is infinitely higher than it 
seems. ‘The consequence has been, a wonderful and rapid increase of 
the Spanish trade. 

After commenting on these items, a writer in the ‘ Heraldo’ of the 
eighteenth of December of last year, who was subsequently denied the 
columns of the paper, through the influence of the Castille deputies, 
expresses himself in the following remarkable and forcible manner : 

* But if, notwithstanding all these facts, it should yet be alleged that 
Spanish productions cannot enter into competition with foreign, and need 
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still greater protection, we would answer, that if the results are not cor- 
responding, this should not be ascribed to any want of encouragement. 
Let the cause be found in our lack of means to dispute the market ; 
our want of inland communication ; our imperfect machinery and sys- 
tem of production ; the monopoly to which our conveyances from the 
interior are subjected ; the small size of our vessels, which are conse- 
quently more expensive ; and lastly, let the cause be found in the im- 
mense amount of foreign wheat smuggled into the peninsula through 
the Mediterranean islands, and for the consumption of Catalonia and all 
along the sea shore.’ 

You have seen the unofficial voluntary defence of Cuba from the 
pens of a few private individuals, the only defence which this injured 
island has thus far been able to enjoy. I will now copy a very few 
remarks from the ‘ Heraldo’ of the nineteenth December last, written by 
Don Augustin Collantes, one of the most influential deputies of the 
Spanish Cortes, in answer to some of the arguments used by the true 
friends of Cuba. ‘The second question,’ he says, ‘naturally arises 
from these words: ‘ Provinces of the Spanish monarchy, situated near or 
Sar from the centre of action, are equally entitled to the protection of the 
government.’ ‘This proposition,’ Sefior Collantes goes on to say, ‘ is ab- 
surd and scandalous. Yes! we repeatit with full consciousness of the im- 
port of our saying, itis absurd and scandalous! We will farther explain 
our views, so that what we assert may not be also judged as absurd and 
scandalous. Did we discuss the right which all the Spanish provinces 
have to be equally favored by the government, we should find the pro- 
position both just and reasonable ; but Cuba is no province ; no! She 
is our colony ; a colony become proud by the weakness and stupid con- 
descension of our administration. She isa colony spoiled, who no longer 
thinks herself a Spanish province, but an independent nation, and, as a 
powerful nation, acts not as our colony. This may seem very harsh, 
but nevertheless it is the truth!’ 

It is well known to our mercantile community, that, in consequence 
of the declining state of business in Cuba, the Spanish court had been 
forced to relinquish the annual surplus of three and a half millions ob- 
tained from the treasury of Cuba, though at the same time the civil and 
military list of the standing expenses of the island had been injudiciously 
increased ; also, that even before the late hurricane the tariff of Cuba 
had been ordered to be revised, and made less onerous to the consumer. 
Latterly the authorities of the island, as mentioned in this letter, in con- 
sequence of the misery and want produced by the hurricane, declared 
several foreign articles of primary necessity free of duty, on their im- 
portation, for a period of six months. It may be the means of judging 
how far opinions like those of Sefior Collantes meet a hearing at the 
Spanish court, to know that just as the reformed tariff was concluded, 
though it left untouched the article of flour, and was formed after the more 
liberal plan marked out by the government itself, another royal order 
was received in Havana in the present month of July, countermanding 
its execution ; and but a few days before was also received a complete 
disapproval of the temporary freedom of the several articles adopted by 
the local authorities to relieve the country from the effects of the hur- 
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ricane. Neither will it be necessary to reflect on the fact, that respecta- 
ble and distinguished merchant citizens, like Urtetegui, Pefialver and 
Mariategui, should on such occasions resign their places in the commit- 
tee named to consider those interesting subjects. 

Let me now ask whether it is not evident, that the encroachments 
made on the political structure of the local government of Cuba, since 
General Tacon’s command, by embarrassing or destroying the organs 
of redress, have in the end affected the practical and economical ad- 
vantages which that colony enjoyed, and which were subservient to the 
interests of American commerce. I will gostill farther, and add that a 
deviation from an enlightened course of justice and benevolence, long 
time exercised with her colony, cannot but be injurious to Spain herself. 
He, therefore, who would warn her to escape from the artful snares of 
wily and selfish counsellors, and to listen to the wrongs and the dis- 
tresses of her once beloved and favored Antille, is more friendly to her 
interests than those who, like Sefior Collantes and his associates, would 
hurry her into new courses of injustice and tyranny. 


VESPERS. 


I. 


Ave Purissima ! 
Ave Sanctissima ! 
Ave Maria! our spirits are kneeling! 
List to our evening prayer, 
While through the twilight air 
Solemnly, sweetly thy vesper is stealing. 


It. 


Ave! the evening star 
Burns in the sky afar: 
Sweet is its smile from the bright verge of even: 
So rise our thoughts to thee, 
Angel of purity! 
Plead for us, plead for us, MoruHer in Heaven! 


Trt, 


Ave! the slumbering 
Night-wind is whispering 
In its soft dreams ; and the waters are sleeping: 
List while we kneel to thee ; 
Keep us from danger free ; 
Ora pro nobis, thou knowest our weeping ! 


Iv. 


Balm of the bleeding soul! 
__ Bid thy pure waters roll, 
Flooding with joy the heart burdened with sorrow : 
Calm on the sighing breast 
Let thy sweet slumber rest : 
Ave purissima ! guard till the morrow! 


Cambridge, ( Mass.,) 1845. 
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As we returned from our morning excursion, we encountered my 
cousin Ella, a little way from the castle, standing alone, as if waiting 
our approach. I at once dismounted and bade her good morning. 

‘Upon my word, Hubert,’ she exclaimed, addressing her brother, 
‘this is a new kind of hospitality ; to drag a visitor from his repose be- 
fore daylight, the first morning of his arrival, to follow yourself and 
Christie wherever you choose to scamper.’ 

‘Our cousin William St. Leger a visitor! Shame on you, Ella!’ re- 
torted Hubert ; ‘ he is no more a visitor at Glencoe than I am; and as 
to my leading him a ramble, on my word, we have had hard work to 
keep up with him, either in the ride or the hunt. ‘ Visitor’ forsooth ! 
A lad that will do what St. Leger has done since daybreak, kinsman or 
no kinsman, is at home at Glencoe.’ 

‘How you delight to turn every thing to my disadvantage,’ replied 
Ella, good humoredly ; ‘I did but desire to show that I was mindful of 
our cousin’s comfort, and you at once torture what I say into an appear- 
ance of inhospitality, or something worse.’ 

‘ Because, because, Ella,’ said her brother, ‘ what you said was not 
heartfelt ; you knew that St. Leger enjoyed such excursions. You 
knew that he would enjoy this ; and yet, with the petty affectation of the 
day, which by the way is my especial abhorrence, you accuse me of 
dragging him out against his will.’ 

‘Hubert !’ exclaimed Ella, half reproachfully ; and as she spoke, her 
brother at once dismounted, and running up to her exclaimed : 

‘Now don’t be serious, Nell, for if you get into that strain I am 
done ; but,’ he added quickly, ‘who did I see in the distance as we 
rode up ?’ 

I had now an opportunity of coming to the rescue ; and not waitin 
for Ella’s reply, who was looking half indignantly at this last ome 
turned to her, and said : 

‘ Let me advise you to answer no question which is so unreasonably 
put. As for Hubert, I believe hunger has made him arbitrary. I 
would prescribe a hearty breakfast for him instanter.’ 

‘ That will I have,’ said Hubert ; ‘and what is more, my physician 
is invited to partake of the meal. Good-bye. It shall be ready by 
the time you arrive ; that is, if you come with Ella, for she has the 
art of making gentlemen walk very slowly in her company.’ So say- 
ing, he mounted his horse and galloped rapidly on. 

‘ Ella,’ said I, when Hubert had left, ‘ let us become better acquainted 
forthwith ; if. your madcap brother is in the habit of teazing you, it is 
quite necessary that you have an astute champion.’ 

‘I do not know what is the matter with Hubert of late,’ said Ella ; 
‘ but since — that is, within a few days past, he takes occasion to criti- 
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cise every word I say, and to inveigh against French foppery, as if I 
were better pleased with it than any thing else: then he accuses me 
of being affected, and I don’t know what else.’ 

‘ And know you of any reason for your brother’s conduct ?’ I asked. 
‘ Hubert is a noble fellow, fond of fun, to be sure, but not so thought- 
less as to hurt his sister’s feelings by hisnonsense. Really, Ella, some- 
thing must be at the bottom of this; that is, if you are serious in what 
you say of him.’ 

‘I am not mistaken, I assure you,’ replied my cousin; ‘and what 
vexes me more than all is, that instead of receiving his speeches with 
good humor, and so disarming him, I lose my temper at once. Surely 
I am changing too ; but Hubert looks at me so sternly when he speaks, 
that I cannot help it.’ And as she said this the eyes of the laughing, 
light-hearted girl filled with tears, and I saw that her feelings were 
touched. But I felt convinced that she could account for Hubert’s con- 
duct if she chose todoso. There was then something which she wished 
to keep back. My heart beat quickly but with steadiness as I mused 
upon what she said, and I felt that I was taking my first practical les- 
son in the knowledge of woman’s nature. Eager was I to learn it, for 
my long and lonely studies had sharpened the desire. I paused a mo. 
ment. I now saw Ella would not speak again, and that she seemed 
desirous to change the conversation. Looking at her with great earn- 
estness, I said: 

‘If you are serious in what you relate of Hubert, let me warn you 
to do him no injustice. Are you not conscious of giving him some oc- 
casion for his conduct? In other words,’ I added more playfully, ‘ do 
you not teaze him as much as he teazes you? Confess, confess, cousin, 
before I give farther particulars.’ 

Ella burst into one of her merry laughs, which almost disarmed me 
of my suspicions. 

‘ Behold,’ cried she, ‘my new champion! A moment since, ready to 
set his lance in rest against all the disturbers of my peace, and now 
that he has the field to himself, coercing his ‘ ladye faire’ into a humili- 
ating confession.’ 

‘The reason then,’ continued I, with mock gravity, and without no- 
ticing this last sally, ‘why Hubert teazes Ella is — because Ella, with 
all proper perverseness, will laugh and talk, and walk, and look senti- 
mental whenever she pleases, and as much as she chooses, with : 

‘Count Vautrey,’ you were about to say, interrupted my cousin, half 
angrily, and with a slight sparkle of her fine eyes; ‘ andif I do, is Mas- 
ter Hubert, a mere boy, to dictate to me on such a subject?’ And the 
little beauty beat her foot upon the ground in all the consciousness of 
offended dignity. 

‘Count Vautrey!’ returned I, with affected surprise ; ‘indeed you 
mistake me ; I was going to name —the young laird of Glenross. But 
if you insist that it is Count Vautrey, I must not gainsay it.’ 

An impatient ‘ Pshaw !’ rose to the lips of my cousin, as with mock 
seriousness | made my last response ; but her good nature prevailed, 
and she replied with an excellent humor : 

‘Since, cousin William, you have discovered the cause of our bick- 
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ering, I will frankly tell you all about it. About a fortnight since, a 
foreign-looking personage made his appearance at Glencoe, bringing 
letters to the Earl, my father, which, whatever their contents might be, 
(and concerning this I have never presumed to inquire,) were sufficient 
to insure for him the hospitality of our house. He was presented to 
the family, my father announcing him as distantly related tous. More 
of him I know not; although Margaret, who knows every thing, can 
tell all about him, I believe, but I always tire listening to her genealo- 
gical stories ; and about our present guest she has seemed to be particu- 
larly mysterious, so I have purposely avoided making any inquiries. 
Well, Count Vautrey remained. My father and mother treated him 
from the first with all proper politeness, Frank has done the same, 
although he seems to me to force it altogether. Maggie has been very 
reserved and very dignified whenever the count approached ; and as for 
Hubert, he took a dislike to him the first day he arrived, for no other 
reason, I believe, than because Vautrey’s servant lamed one of Hubert’s 
dogs by throwing a stone at the poor creature, as it seemed out of pure 
mischief. Hubert was terribly angry, and the servant would have re- 
ceived a severe punishment had not Vautrey appeared and interceded 
for him. But he did it so haughtily, treating Hubert so like a child, 
that it only turned his resentment from the servant to Vautrey himself. 
Of course there were no words between them, for the count was our 
guest, and this was the first day of his arrival. Well, well; as the 
count had apparently fallen into disfavor with all the family, and as I 
was blessed with a fair share of benevolence and good feeling, and 
being quite a lone maiden beside, without a gallant to flatter or offend 
me, [ could not help commiserating his unpleasant situation, and 
so concluded to be civil to him. He, on the other hand, seemed deter- 
mined to make up in attention to me for his lack of general courtesy. 
So affairs have continued. Hubert grew daily more incensed against 
Vautrey ; wherefore, he admits he cannot tell, and at the same time 
more out of humor with me. If the count’s visit results in spoiling 
Hubert’s temper, and my own along with his, we shall certainly have 
occasion to remember it.’ 

‘ And do you like the count? Is he then so agreeable,’ I inquired 
seriously, ‘that you prefer vexing your brother to giving up his society, 
or rather foregoing this intimacy ?’ 

‘What would you have me do, cousin ?’ said Ella; ‘shall I yield to 
the foolish humor of a boy, and act discourteously to a guest who claims 
our hospitality, and is entitled to it beside? Hubert shall not teach me 
what I am to say, and what not, when I am to walk and when to sit.’ 

‘Pray, Ella, which is the elder, Hubert or yourself?’ was my an- 
swer ; ‘ and tell me truly who beside yourself calls him a boy ?’ 

The young girl blushed to her temples at my last question, and I 
perceived that I had touched a sensitive point; but she answered with 
dignity : ) 

] hope you do not consider me on trial for any grievous offence ; 
and if so, I shall insist upon the privilege of the accused, and refuse to 
answer questions. It is but natural,’ she continued, ‘that Count Vau- 
trey should feel Hubert’s daily conduct toward him, and if he alludes to 
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it when talking with me, it certainly cannot influence a sister in her 
feelings toward a dear brother.’ 

‘Are you sure of it?’ replied I. 

‘Sure of it, Sir Englishman.’ 

‘Then am I content. But where is Vautrey, and why did he leave 
you so suddenly ?’ 

Again the face of my cousin crimsoned; again her eye flashed, and 
again I knew that all was not told. 

‘William St. Leger, between Hubert and yourself, I shall be de- 
mented, I am sure of it. Pray what have I done to excite your suspi- 
cions? What if Count Vautrey had been walking with me, and did 
leave me when you approached, or if you please, because you ap- 
proached ? Why should it excite your wonder or alarm, and why 
should you catechise me so closely ? Is it courteous? Is it fair ?’ 

‘Neither the one nor the other, my dear coz, if you speak in that 
tone. Not a word more shall you hear from me; but I love Hubert as 
a brother; I could, nay I do, love youasa sister. [I am young, younger 
than Hubert, whom you call a boy ; but here, here works a brain mature 
beyond its years; and here throbs a heart whose restless pulsations beat 
with a manly force. Accuse me of no conceit for speaking as I do. 
*T is a word I care not for. I did but think that happiness was at stake 
between you two ; but : 

A loud shout from Hubert, bidding me hasten to breakfast, as he would 
positively wait no longer, prevented the conclusion of my sentence ; and 
I was glad to be interrupted. I felt that farther intercourse would be 
awkward and unpleasant; so leaving unfinished what I was about to 
say, I replied to Hubert that he should not have to wait a moment on 
my account, and hurried into the hall. As we separated, Ella repeated 
in a low but distinct tone: 

* You do not know me, cousin William 





CHAPTER TENTH. 


I sec the reader, who has followed me thus far in my narrative, 
not to be impatient at this record-of minute and apparently unimportant 
incidents which throw around my history more of the air of romance 
than of fact. I have before intimated the course I should pursue ; 
namely, to put down every thing which operated upon me as determin- 
ing influences ; and who that has studied his own heart, and the several 
changes which come over his soul, as one period succeeds another in 
his existence, but must acknowledge how trivial are the circumstances 
which at one time or another apparently control our destiny. Again ; 
if the mention of the fearful apprehensions which oppressed me, of the 
impending doom which seemed to overhang me, and of my severe reli- 
gious experience, should appear inconsistent with the enjoyment of the 
stirring sports of the field, with the relish for youthful pastimes, and at 
variance with those feelings which had taken strong hold upon me, 
which youth ever produces and reproduces, and which have sentiment 
for their souree— and by sentiment I mean that peculiar apprecia- 
tion of the sex in man which nature has implanted, and which society 
with its refinements changes into almost every phase and shade of feel- 
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ing — if, I say, there seems to be an inconsistency in all this, I can only 
reply, ‘ The record is true.’ 

’T is true — true to the life —to myself. And I appeal to the expe- 
rience of every thoughtful man, to say that I recount no peculiar his- 
tory. Bare your own bosom, reader; have courage to tell the truth of 
yourself; confess every hypocrisy and every deceit ; every secret sin 
and every error ; publish the inconsistency of a life-time ; out with the 
whole ‘damning record ;’ and then say, if you can, that I have drawn a 
fancy sketch. 

I have commenced my work. Iwill go on; I speak of vague fears ; 
of religious superstition ; of thoughts of God ; of serious brain-tasking 
study, of relish for hardy exercises and the chase, of love of the sex, 
and of society and of the world; nay, every thing that tortured and 
perplexed my soul and made me what I was, and what I am, and what I 
shall forever be! Ha!— pause one moment ere we go on together : 
didst thou ever think that what thou art now, perchance thou may’st be 
always? Stop! catch thy shadow upon the wall and mark its outline ; 
will that content thee for an eternal portraiture? And when with a 
strong brain, a healthful heart, with veins full of the best blood of youth, 
thou biddest defiance to the arch destroyer, and welcome every enjoy- 
ment of sense, every gratification which the world can bring; grim 
death grins a more ghastly smile at thy delusion! Satan himself smiles 
complacently on your fancied strength, and fain would he spare you a 
few more years of life, for more certain would be your endless destiny. 





‘You do not know me, cousin William!’ The words rung in my ear. 
They were delicious sounds to me ; they intimated a growing confidence, 
and they told of heart. I was thrown into the society of two beautiful 
females ; one, just my own age, and the attractive promising beauties 
of the girl just ripening into womanhood. While I,a boy in years, had 
heart, and soul, and intellect beyond those years. I had no feeling for 
my cousin which a relative might not confess. I only sought her con- 
fidence and sympathy; the sympathy of a softer, gentler being than 
man ; yet a sympathy different from a mother’s feelings. I thought 
again of Vautrey. ‘There was something in him that excited almost 
my detestation ; something which made my blood turn, as it might, 
from sudden contact with a serpent. And the thought that he should 
so far insinuate himself into favor with Ella, as to be privileged to walk 
by her side and whisper confidentially in her ear, was to me horrible. 
I felt that there was danger in such intimacy. I felt that I knew my 
man. An instinctive aversion could not deceive me, for it never had. 
I determined to warn my cousin, but what reason could I give for my 
prejudices, as they would be called ; beside, I had said enough to put 
her upon her guard, and any thing farther might be set down to mali- 
cious feelings. Moreover, I could not believe that her own good sense 
could be entirely overcome, although I knew that Vautrey employed 
that most resistless of all weapons with which woman is assailed — flat- 
tery. I resolved, therefore, to watch and wait ; and I resolved, beside, 
that nothing should induce me to quarrel with Vautrey, so long as | 
could possibly avoid it with dishonor. 
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The time passed delightfully at Glencoe. Week succeeded week 
until midsummer had come. We rode and hunted, shot at target, and 
played at the sword exercise ; made excursions of two or three days 
into the highlands ; lodged out among the forests, and drank of the pure 
breath of heaven from the summits of the everlasting hills. In the 
more arduous excursions, Hubert and myself went alone. At times, 
Frank and Margaret joined us. Ella but rarely, and Vautrey never. 
His countenance wore the same ironical, heartless smile whenever we 
met, or exchanged the courtesies of the day ; he had some excuse for 
declining every invitation; he occupied himself with an occasional 
stroll into the woods, where his servant always accompanied him, or he 
would sit with Ella in the drawing-room, telling her tales of foreign 
travel, and discoursing of the pleasures of a life spent under an 
Italian sun. Since the conversation between us on the day suc- 
ceeding my arrival, she had carefully avoided any recurrence to the 
topic. This seemed singular, after what had passed us at that time. I 
felt chagrined ; I accused her of fickleness, but I had too much pride 
to say any thing to her. We continued the best of friends ; but confi- 
dence there was not between us; and while she seemed frank and open, 
I felt that she was notso. Still, what I had said was not lost upon her. 
She had a strong mind, as I have remarked, although assailable at certain 
points. I knew the part that Vautrey was playing. I knew he reported 
us as engaged in juvenile occupations, worthy of children only ; that 
he attempted to act the man and the admirer, throwing around his cha- 
racter that appearance of mystery which always charms the sex. He 
spoke French and Italian fluently, which he offered to teach to Ella. 
How I began to hate him, that Vautrey! Hubert had managed very 
well to sustain his impatient temper, but daily he had to encounter new 
trials. 

The Earl of Venachoir was obliged to leave for Edinburgh, and his 
absence naturally removed somewhat of the restraint his presence 
awakened. Public business of great urgency took him to the capital. 
He had a confidential conversation with his eldest son before he left, 
and giving us all a good humored charge to demean ourselves properly 
in his absence, he departed. 

The departure of the Earl was an evident relief to Vautrey. In his 
presence only the latter could not maintain his sardonic character. 
Although the countess remained behind, and none knew better than she 
how to maintain the dignity of her station and support the honors of her 
house, yet she could, not from her position, exert the same restraining 
influence for which her lord was remarkable. Before this, between 
Vautrey and Hubert, iftercourse had come nearly to an end, and the 
feelings of both were highly embittered; the more so, because there 
had been thus far no vent allowed to them. Vautrey in every thing 
treated Hubert as a child. He would show him marked respect, or disre- 
gard him, or, on occasion, yield to him as one would to an inferior, care- 
fully abstaining from direct offence, which made such a course the more 
unbearable. ‘Toward me, Vautrey pursued a course very similar, at 
times treating me with an air of pretended deference, when he was in a 
position where nothing else would carry him out. I had learned com- 
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pletely to look upon him as something beneath me; and I resolved to bear 
myself toward him with a calm and ‘cold dignity, and my chief care was 
to avoid intercourse with him. Hubert, who though one year my senior, 
was much the younger in the feelings which the man alone attains, could 
not curb his impatient spirit. Several times he resolved to quarrel with 
the Count, when Frank and myself restrained him. Ella’s conduct to- 
ward her brother had not improved, and she continued to walk and talk 
with Vautrey, although I believed that my first conversation had not 
been forgotten. Young, impetuous, gay, and full of spirits, and full too 
of that deep romance of which poets love so much to write, I felt, be- 
cause something instinctively whispered it to me — for where had I learned 
experience ? — that if she ever /oved, she would stake her existence, her 
happiness here, and her hope of happiness hereafter, upon her love. I 
did not believe that Vautrey could compass this, but I feared. I gave 
him credit for more, much more than he chose toexhibit. His education 
was highly accomplished ; his mind well stored with the lighter lite- 
rature of the time ; he had an ear for music, a fine voice, and the power 
of seeming to feel exquisitely when his feelings should be touched. He 
was insinuating and designing ; a flatterer, who knew well when and how 
to act his part. I gathered thus much of Vautrey’s character from close 
and unwearied observation of him when in Ella’s society. Indeed, no 
one seemed toknow him. Was I not right then in believing him to be a 
most dangerous person to associate with an innocent and unsuspecting 
girl? He was heartless, crafty, without feeling, subtle and remorseless ; 
one who could smile on the desolation which he had himself produced : 
to whom the world was nothing, save as a minister to his own ends. 
And yet I could not perceive that he had any ends in view, or acted 
from any motive. He would have made a perfect hater, but he acted 
rather the character of the mocker and despiser ; one who sneered at every 
thing, at goodness and at vice, at the pure enjoyments of the innocent, 
and the unhallowed pleasures of the vile. He affected to be beyond the 
reach of accident and of circumstance, of misfortune or favor, and 
cared not for censure or for praise. I say he affected all this; for I 
could not bring myself to believe him quite adevil. I gave him credit 
for affecting the peculiar attributes of a fiend, reserving my opinion as 
to any characteristics he might lay claim to, savoring of the human. 
Not content with studying Vautrey’s character, | applied to Margaret 
for positive information regarding him. With her | had become more and 
more pleased, as our daily intercourse elicited the higher traits of her cha- 
racter. Her native dignity of manner was so beautifully adorned with 
a genuine benevolence, that I both respected and loved her. What won- 
der then that she had won much upon my confidence, especially as she 
sympathized in all my purposes and plans, and seemed interested in my 
future. Yet in my intercourse with Margaret, there was none of that 
super-sentiment which invests woman with such peculiar attributes, 
invisible to the ordinary observer, but none the less real because invisible. 
She was agreeable, particularly so, and could appreciate the finer feel- 
ings, and understood every truthful emotion of the soul ; nevertheless 
she was matter-of-fact in her character; and dealt with these feelings 
and emotions as one would deal with a truth in natural philosophy, or a 
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feet | in » history. They were + manhgued and onnminct, and commented 
upon, until the gossamer texture in which they were woven was en- 
tirely dissolved, and nothing remained of the fanciful drapery but a few 
practical remnants. My cousin was unconscious of the ruin she caused. 
She understood not that she could express sympathy and yet give pain 
while she sympathized. I used to observe this almost daily in her inter- 
course with Ella; and almost daily would poor Ella exclaim, somewhat 
as she spoke to me : ‘Margaret cannot understand me.’ Yet Margaret 
did understand her sister, but each attached importance to different 
objects. To me, the former was a delightful companion, and I was 
careful, when I did soar in fancy to a wild world of my own creation, 
to remain its sole occupant. There can be no participation in the deep 
romantic, even with a kindred spirit. Into these high and inscrutable 
paths the soul must enter alone. They admit of no companion — no 
confidant. As our appreciation of the sublime is lessened by the pre- 
sence of another — for the soul to be greatly impressed must be soli- 
tary —so the enjoyment of the deep romantic must be a solitary enjoy- 
ment, for the presence even of a loved one distracts and divides the 
attention, and we fall back to common ground. I hope I may not be 
misunderstood. I whospeak, have loved; and not a thought, not a feel- 
ing of my heart,did I keep from my chosen one. But when I would 
summon the deep emotions which well up from the hidden springs ; 
when I would survey my never-ending destiny, and thank my Gop that 
it was linked with hers, and pause and dwell upon the mysterious rela- 
tion which unites two hearts, and calculate its effect upon all time and 
all eternity; in those sweet but solemn, those deep romantic moments, 
I would be alone. Oh! but how would I delight afterward to recount 
all that I had felt to her, and bless her as the inspiring cause of all! 
But I digress, As I have remarked, I took occasion at a fitting op- 
portunity to speak to Margaret of Vautrey. ‘Cousin William, she an- 
swered, ‘I dislike the theme you have chosen, but I see no good reason 
why your question should not be answered. You must have patience 
with me if I go back a century toanswerit. Your grand-father, Hugh 
St. Leger, had a younger brother, Wilfred, who was a wild and head- 
strong youth, impatient of wholesome restraint, and refusing all control. 
He did not possess a bad heart, but his violent and ungovernable temper 
led him always into difficulty. In consequence of some disagreement 
with his father, he left his home when he was twenty, and fled to Scot- 
land. He there became acquainted with Julian Moncrieff, cousin to my 
grand-father the old Earl of Venachoir, who had been brought up at 
Glencoe, and passed most of his time there. This Julian was no fit 
companion for St. Leger. He was young, some three years only the 
senior of the other, and in disposition most tyrannical, yet subservient 
in his manner where he desired to make an impression. In person he 
was elegant. His features were regular and handsome, and were it not 
for the dark smile which at times played around them, a stranger 
would have discovered nothing in his appearance to indicate his true cha- 
racter, which in a word comprised all that was fiend-like and malignant. 
Dissatisfied with his own position, jealous of his cousin’s rank and title, 
yet too crafty to make open quarrel with him, he remained at his castle 
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in the character of a near ally to the house, and professing faithful adhe- 
rence tothe Earl. His intrigues the while were remarkable. He was 
the cause of many a bloody feud between the highland clans, who were 
then open to the least occasion for a rupture. ‘To the Earl he was in 
this way the source of constant uneasiness. The former would gladly 
have found a pretext for getting rid of so troublesome an adherent, but 
nothing could ever be proved against him. Satisfied only with causing 
all the mischief in his power, he took good occasion not to appear him- 
self as its author. Before he reached five-and-twenty, he came to be 
extensively known, dreaded and hated. 

Just at this time, Wilfred St. Leger appeared at Inverary, and Julian 
Moncrieff made his acquaintance in some accidental manner. Strange 
to say, an intimacy sprang up between them. I cannot account for such 
a connection. It is probable that Julian saw, in the hasty and uncon- 
trollable spirit of the St. Leger, fit matter to serve his own plans and in- 
trigues, and in the youth himself a ready (though unwitting) instrument 
of their accomplishment. St. Leger was brought to Glencoe, where he 
was made welcome, without question or ceremony. The two young men 
at length grew dissatisfied with the narrow range of the Highlands, and 
planned to leave the country together ; but before this, Wilfred St. Leger 
had made an indelible impression upon the heart of the beautiful Isabella 
Seward, a young ward and relative of the Earl of Venachoir, an inno- 
cent, confiding girl, to whom the young Englishman confessed a power- 
ful passion. I pass over particulars. Moncrieff and St. Leger left 
Glencoe together. A few days after their departure, Isabella not appear- 
ing at the breakfast table, a servant was despatched to her apartment, and 
found it vacant. She had fled to join her youthful lover; and soon the 
seas separated her from her home. The Earl, as may be supposed, 
was deeply incensed at this gross breach of the privileges of hospitality ; 
but the fugitives were beyond his reach, and his anger was unavailing. 
Arrived in Paris, the friends of St. Leger’s family, who were among 
the nobles of France, came forward and received Wilfred and his bride 
into their society. ‘This was done no doubt through the influence of his 
father, who, although he refused all communication with his undutiful 
son, still felta parental anxiety in his career, and had without his know- 
ledge bespoke for him the favor of his friends abroad. For a season, 
every thing passed off happily, and it seemed as if young St. Leger 
was about to redeem his character, and become worthy of his race. 
Julian Moncrieff, in the mean time had been absent from Paris, and he 
was left free from his pernicious influence. After the lapse of nearly 
a twelve-month, Julian returned, bringing with him a young and beau- 
tiful bride. She was an Italian, and possessed all the warmth of feel- 
ing, all the passion, all the imaginative fancy, which the soft sun of 
Italy gives to those who dwell under its influence. The return of Julian 
was an unhappy circumstance for Wilfred St. Leger. The effect was 
at once perceptible and most lamentable. Soon he came to neglect his 
his wife, and report whispered that he was seen too often in compa- 
ny with the wife of Moncrieff. If this was the case, it was passed unno- 
ticed by Julian. Time rolledaway. The story is along one; it isthe 
record of unfaithfulness on the part of man toward woman, who clings 
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to and bosee nee of indebiens on n the part olin pusionnte woman toward 
a husband who loved her not ; of bitter jealousy and of broken hearts ; 
of quarrels between friends ; of strife unto blood; of a too late re- 
pentance ; and of death. I will not go over the history ; some other 
time you may learn it all.’ 


‘Julian Moncrieff had one child, a daughter. That daughter lived, 
grew up to womanhood, and married Henri Laurent de Vautrey, the 
father of the individual of whom you question me. At present I can 
tell you nothing more ; you have heard enough, I am sure, for one sitting, 
and Hubert has been inquiring after you half a dozen times since I 
commenced. Let us go and find him.’ 

So saying, my cousin arose, leaving me half stupified at her rapid 
narration, which although entirely new to me, did not appear unfamiliar. 
But there was no room for farther remark at present; and as Hubert 
was not within call, I left Margaret and proceeded toward ‘ The Old 
Tower,’ a spot where the young men staying at the castle usually con- 
gregated when nothing more agreeable called them elsewhere. Here 
they were accustomed to jump, leap, pitch the bar, wrestle, fence, and go 
through every species of gymnastic exercise. On the present occasion 
there were assembled several young men, apm of the Moncrieffs, 
and the sport went on with great spirit. A young Highland laird 
seemed about to carry the day with the bar, which at the last throw had 
fallen full a foot beyond Hubert’s cast, though the latter was not will- 
ing to yield without another trial. At this moment Vautrey was ob- 
served emerging from a thick copse, and coming toward the old tower on 
his way to the castle, his servant following him. As he passed the spot 
where we were, he cast toward us one of his most contemptuous looks. 
In so doing, his eyes rested a moment on Hubert, who, nettled perhaps 
at his late failure, was more ready to take offence than usual: ‘ You 
are particularly gracious this morning, Count,’ cried Hubert: ‘I feel 
flattered by such a mark of (I may say) royal favor; that you should 
deign to pass so near us. Perhaps you will condescend still farther, and 
consent to take your turn at the bar.’ 

‘ When I try my strength, I prefer to select the place and opportunity 
for so doing ; and then my antagonists must be men,’ replied Vautrey, 
slowly. 

‘ Now by the best blood that ever ran in your veins, or in any of 
your race, I will not bear such insolence!’ said Hubert, firmly. ‘Count 
Vautrey, what mean you by saying that your antagonists must be 
men ?’ 

‘Simply, that in age, in temper, and in character, you are a boy, if 
you must know,’ retorted the other, coolly. 

‘No more of this to me, Count!’ said Hubert, in a changed tone, and 
with a great deal of dignity. ‘I have borne with you too long already, 
and were you twenty times the guest of my father, I would not hesitate 
to call you to an account.’ 

‘ Well, what do you wish ?’ asked Vautrey, in an affected tone. 
‘Wish? sternly demanded Hubert. ‘* Wish? I wish for satisfaction 
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for cope senile ; on ew that j is afioeded, I desire that you would 
rid my father’s house of your detestable presence.’ 

‘The former, I suppose, there may be no objection to,’ said Vautrey ; 
‘the latter may be more difficult of accomplishment.’ 

Frank now came forward, and taking his brother by the arm, endea- 
vored to appease him. 

‘Do not,’ he said, ‘ forget the Count’s position with us. Bear with 
him, therefore, for that reason, if for none other. And, Count Vautrey, 
I appeal to you,’ continued Frank, ‘ not to put my brother in a situation 
where his feelings as a man conflict with the conduct due to a guest 
under our roof. In the absence of my father, I control; and there 
must be no strife between you.’ 

‘Who was the aggressor?’ replied Vautrey, sneeringly. ‘I do 
not meddle with the young man, but he must keep clear of my path, 
that’s all.’ And so saying, he turned and went his way. 

‘ Brother,’ said F rank, ‘you have been over hasty in this matter. I 
regret it. Do, I beg of you, make amends by a considerate forbearance. 
Let us have no brawls while the Earl is absent.’ 

‘Be it so,’ answered Hubert, deliberately. ‘ You may be in the 
right. But we must not meet. My friends,’ he continued, addressing 
the young men near him, ‘ which of you will call me your guest for a 
few days, and thus relieve me and our house from this dilemma ?” 

There was a most hearty response to this appeal from the lips of 
every one present ; but the young Highland laird, who had come off 
conqueror in the last trial of strength, insisted on his right to a pre- 
ference. 

‘ Moncrieff,’ said he, ‘it is no weary way to Kilchurn Castle, and 
*t is mony a day sin’ the banks of Lock Awe ha’ seen us in company ; 
and — and My bluid is up, and I canna say more. I ken your 
position, my lad, but ye shall not be bearded in your ain castle, your 
hands tied the while, and your true friends ganging their ain gait as 
if nothing had happened. By the tartan I wear, na ‘ne shall control 
me, and I’ll question nabody of what I’ll do; so you will gang with 
me ?’ 

‘On the instant, Glen !’ cried Hubert; ‘ here is my hand on it ; only 
let it suffice that I become your guest ; forget the causes, together with 
the prime mover in this matter,’ added he, fearing from what the young 
laird said that he intended to take up his quarrel : ‘ come, let us mount 
directly.’ 

‘Stay but a moment,’ answered Glenfinglas, for that was his name, 
(called familiarly by his companions ‘Glen,’) ‘I have a little business 
at the castle, but I will soon join ye.’ 

‘Follow him, Hubert,’ said Frank, ‘ and prevent farther scandal in 
the absence of our father.’ 

‘*T is of no use, Frank,’ said his brother. ‘ You may try your hand 
if you like ; but Glen, with a generous, honest heart, is as obstinate as 
a goat. You can do nothing with him. I would rather undertake the 
Count.’ 

‘ That will I never do!’ said Frank, sternly, and in a tone which sur- 
prised us. ‘It is enough that I have interfered as my father’s repre- 
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sentative, when interference was a duty. I would still preserve peace, 
but not by asking a favor from him.’ 

‘That may I do, nevertheless,’ said I, ‘and without dishonor.’ For 
I felt really alarmed at the turn affairs were taking, not that I cared for 
Vautrey, but I apprehended danger in some way to the honest-hearted 
fellow who had so promptly stepped forward to cover a friend’s insult. 
So leaving the group— Glenfinglas had previously departed —I directed 
my steps toward the quarter where Vautrey was last seen, thinking that 
he might not have entered the castle, in which case I should see him 
before the former would arrive. 

I was not mistaken. Among a clump of trees, in the rear of the cas- 
tle, I discovered the Count in close conference with his servant. The 
conversation was carried on in a low tone, but seemed rather animated, 
at least on the part of the latter. Disliking to appear as having stolen 
upon them unawares, I put myself in view as soon as possible. As I 
came up, the servant disappeared. Vautrey for a moment regarded me 
with surprise, but quickly regaining his usual sardonic manner, bowed 
slightly, and looked as if he would ask, ‘ Well, what is coming now ?’ 
I spoke at once : 

‘Count Vautrey,’ said I, ‘ we do not profess to be friends ; indeed, we 
are not; but I have taken almost a friend’s liberty in saying to you in 
a word, that a young laird, by name Glenfinglas, angered at what he 
considers an insult from you toward Hubert Moncrieff, is determined to 
seek you and make it a cause of quarrel. I have come, unrequested 
by any person, to desire that, while you remain at Glencoe, you will 
avoid any encounter with him. This is all I would say to Count 
Vautrey.’ 

While I was uttering this sentence, I could not discover that Vautrey’s 
countenance changed a muscle. One of his habitual sneers played 
over his face, as I concluded, and then he asked : 

‘May I inquire the reason of Mr. St. Leger’s solicitude in such an 
affair ?’ 

‘ Because,’ I replied, ‘ under the circumstances it would prove par- 
ticularly disagreeable to the Earl of Venachoir, now absent, as well as 
to every member of his family.’ 

‘ And is that all ?’ said Vautrey. 

‘Plainly, no,’ I continued, deliberately. ‘In the event of an encoun- 
ter, I fear, for the honest-hearted Glenfinglas, your superior skill and 
experience in the use of deadly weapons.’ 

A grim smile played across Vautrey’s features, showing that he ac- 
knowledged this doubtful compliment, while my avowed anxiety for the 
young laird carried with it such an indifference toward himself that it 
filled his bosom with rage. 

‘Boy !’ he exclaimed, ‘ you have come on a simple errand; simple 
every way. I amno brawler. I seek not to quarrel on slight occa- 
sion, much less would I bicker with children. But let them beware 
how they put themselves in my way! I shall not turn aside; they 
must — or be gored. And, William Henry St. Leger,’ added Vautrey, 
coming close up to me, and speaking between his teeth, ‘ you who as- 
sume to be more than the child you are, know that henceforth I will 
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take you for what you wish to be —-a man. You said that we were 
not friends. I say more than that. I tell you something you will have 
cause to remember your whole life time, and therefore forget it not: 
WE ARE ENEMIES !’ 

‘ Fool! replied I, indignantly ; ‘ you forget that you are not prac- 
tising a part to overawe some thick-skulled clown, or astonish a young 
girl, grown romantic but not sensible. Bring your wares to a market 
where they will serve you.’ 

At this instant, and before Vautrey had an opportunity to reply, 
Glenfinglas came up, and in considerable haste, exclaimed : 

‘ Now, St. Leger, if you anticipate me, it will na be the handsome 
thing. Count Vautrey,I ha’ the honor to wish your lordship gude 
morning, and to say, sin’ my young friend, Hubert Moncrieff, is not at 
liberty to answer you as he would, I claim the privilege of standing in 
his place.’ 

‘You may stand where it pleases you, Sir,’ retorted Vautrey, sneer- 
ingly, ‘so long as you stand not in my light.’ 

‘Na, na, Count ; you canna misunderstand me, and you shall na. I 
ask satisfaction of ye for the insult which ye ha’ given to Hubert. I 
ask it, and ye shall grant it.’ 

‘Children, all of you!’ said Vautrey, impatiently, using his favorite 
term of opprobrium ; ‘I have no cause for deadly quarrel with Hubert 
Moncrieff, and you I know not except as a stranger ; therefore beware 
how you seek to put me at bay.’ 

Thus spoke Vautrey, evidently vexed at the serious complexion mat- 
ters were taking. He was doubtless surprised at Hubert’s sudden out- 
break. Knowing that he had borne so much, he had come to mistake 
his character, and treat him really like a child. He gave Hubert no 
credit for the consideration which he really possessed, and he was conse- 
quently the more vexed by the incident at the old tower, which certainly 
took him by surprise ; although his imperturbable indifference of man- 
ner had brought him thus far out of the difficulty. But here was an- 
other obstacle, in the shape of the honest and determined, not to say 
obstinate Glenfinglas. Although too scornful to admit it, Vautrey was 
nevertheless desirous to get off without farther quarrel with the laird. 
The latter, on the other hand, began to mistake the character of Vau- 
trey. Incensed at his insulting manner, he was ready to charge his 
desire to avoid a rencontre to a lack of courage. He changed his tone 
somewhat, as Vautrey concluded his last sentence, and said : 

‘I dinna understand such excuses, Count. In the Highlands they do 
not pass for ready siller. In a word, will ye gi’e me the honorable satis- 
faction I demand, standing in the place and stead of Hubert Moncrieff, 
or will ye not ?’ 

‘I recognise no right which you claim to represent young Moncrieff, 
and it will be time enough to answer you farther when I am satisfied of 
it. I shall not say more at present ;’ and with this, Vautrey turned to 
depart. 

Glenfinglas, doubly incensed by this last response, stepped toward 
him, and laying his hand lightly upon his shoulder, said : 

‘ J did na think Count Vautrey was a coward 
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Rapid as lightning, Vautrey drew his dagger, which was concealed 
under the folds of his vest ; rapid as lightning, and almost before Glen- 
finglas had uttered the last word, did the blade descend into his breast, 
and he fell at full length, carried down by the force of the blow. 

Astounded as I was by the rapidity of the occurrence, I sprang for- 
ward, and bent down over the prostrate youth. At the same moment 
Vautrey coolly drew his weapon from the wound. 

‘ An escape, after all!’ he muttered ; ‘my hand is out. Six months 
ago my weapon would not have served me thus.’ ‘Turning to me, he 
added: ‘ Remember, young man, that I was not the aggressor ;’ and dis- 
appeared among the trees. 

Glenfinglas had fainted. I immediately gave the alarm, and he was 
conveyed to the castle. On examination, it was found that the blow 
was planted so as to penetrate the lungs, but was turned aside by a 
large buckle which the young laird wore, and which served him for 
various uses when sporting. It had served him now. The weapon of 
Vautrey had glanced from the outer edge of this buckle, making a deep 
though not dangerous wound in his breast and shoulder. 

The whole house was in commotion. I related the occurrence calmly 
and minutely. The youth who were present were for instant vengeance, 
but Frank and Hubert both interfered : 

‘He shall leave the castle,’ said they, ‘instantly ; but he must leave 
it unharmed, and without danger of harm, while in this vicinity.’ 

This was finally agreed to, and Frank went to carry the resolution 
into effect. It was unnecessary ; Vautrey had left; his servant remain- 
ing behind only long enough to announce his departure and secure his 
luggage. 

So the day closed. It had been an eventful one to me. I had wit- 
nessed the strife of human passion for the first time ; I had myself par- 
ticipated in it; I beheld upon how slight a cause blood could flow; and 
I trembled in the sight of my Gop when I considered what my own 
thoughts had been, and how envenomed my own feelings had for the 
moment become ; and | murmured to myself, ‘On, my Farner, are we 
made for this!’ I could not control myself. I hastened to my chamber, 
and there in its solitude [ prayed once more. It seemed as if I was 
launched upon life; breakers were before and around me; I could not 
recede ; on, on I must go; and again I prayed — and was comforted. 

Had I found abiding peace, or was it only the first recoil of the heart’s 
emotion upon itself, before the untried world of strife on which it had 
entered ? Had Faith led me to prayer, or did Conscience, tremblingly 
alive to thé realities of existence, flutter like a scared bird, and seek to 
return its trust to Gop ? 


Ir dulness makes a poem long, 
Rubeta, then are you 

Long as the Mississippi river. 

And quite as dirty, too. 
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BY A NEW CONTRIBUTCR. 


‘Nzver can we forget the tender moment when we scraped acquaintance with that illustrious 
bivalve.’— CuristorpaeR Norra. 


VOL. XXVI. 





WirTh feelings strange and undefined, 
I gaze upon thy face, 

Thou choice and juicy specimen 
Of an ill-fated race! 


lke 


How calmly and how meekl 
Thou reclinest in thy shell ; 

Yet what thy woes and sufferings are, 
Man may conjecture well. 


itt. 


For thou hast life, as well as he 
Who recklessly seeks thine, 


And, could’st thou speak, might draw forth tears 
As briny as thy brine. 


Iv. 


For thou wert torn from friends and home, 
And all thy heart could wish, 

Thou hapless, hopeless, innocent, 
Mute, persecuted fish! 


v. 


Perhaps thou wert but lately joined 
To some plump loving bride, 

Who oped her mouth for food with thee, 
When flowed the rising tide. 


vr. 


Perhaps thou hadst a family, 
From whom thou hast been torn, 
Who sadly wail for thee, alas! 
Who never shall return. 


Vit. 


Thou wert happy on thy ocean bed, 
Where blithesome billows play, 

Till the cruel fisher snatched thee 
From thy ‘ home, sweet home’ away. 


vVirt. 


He stowed thee in his coble, and 
He rowed thee to the strand ; 

Thou wast bought and sold and opened, 
And placed in this right hand. 


1x, 


I know that while I moralize 
Thy flavor fades away ; 

I know thou shouldst be ate alive, 
Before thy sweets decay. 


e 
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x. 


I know that it is foolishness, 
This weak delay of mine, 
And epicures will laugh at it 

As sentimental whine. 


xt, 


Well, let them laugh! I still will drop 
One tear o’er thy sad fate, 

Thou wretched and ill-fated one, 
Thou sad and desolate ! 


xIt. 


O’er thee and o’er thy kindred hangs 
One all-consuming doom, 

To die a slow and lingering death, 
Or living find a tomb. 


xtIil, 


Like the Indian from the forest, 
Like the roebuck from the glen, 

Your race is passing silently 
Before the arts of men. 


xXIv. 


You are passing from the river, 
From the sea-bank and the shore, 

And the haunts that long have known ye 
Shall know ye soon no more ! 


xv. 


The Bluepoint and the Shrewsbury 
Are vanishing away ; 

And clamless soon will be our streams, 
And oysterless our bay. 


xvVI. 


Rapacious man, before your prime 
Ordains that ye shall die, 

And drags ye from your cool retreats, 
To broil, and stew, and fry! 


xVITI. 


Why were you made so racy, rich, 
And luscious to the taste? 

’T is this has stripped your grandest banks, 
And made your beds a waste. 


XVIII. 


Your virtues have proved sanctified 
And holy traitors to ye ; 

And what should be your proudest boast, 
Have proved but to undo ye. 


xIx. 


Even I, the friend of all thy race, 
On thinking what thou art, 

On pondering o’er the melting joys 
Thy swallowing will impart ; 


xt 


Can delay thy fate no longer ; 

One look, it is my last! 
A gulp — one more —a silent pause , 
A sigh — and all is past! 
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LETTER FROM BEAVER MEADOW, PA. 


BY MRS. KIRELAND. 


Here is a meadow on the top of a mountain; a hollow, ‘ scooped 
out,’ (to be poetical,) like a crater; a shallow one, however, and emit- 
ting only the civilized smokes of dwellings and steam-engines. It is 
more like a great saucer, which, when filled with water, must have 
made as pretty a farn as need be, before the beaver-dam across the out- 
let was destroyed. One finds it hard to realize that such a basin makes 
a part of decided mountain scenery; for the gentle pine-clothed rise, 
on all sides, seems to contradict the impression of the endless winding 
road by which we ascended to it. Commend me to the taste of the 
beavers ! 

That road makes a picture, or a succession of pictures, of its own ; 
looking down upon the broad Lehigh, now glassy and lake-like, now 
ruffled and turbulent ; winding on and on, between banks a thousand 
feet high, or divided into many rippling channels, by islands loaded 
with verdure to the very edge. It was a glorious morning, of the softest 
summer warmth, and the gentlest breezes, when I ascended that long, 
long road, and watched the kindling East for the sun, which was even 
then lifting the white mists from the river and its tributaries. Such is 
the steepness of the ascent, that the rocky way turns almost back upon 
itself, in some places ; so that a carriage a mile in advance would seem 
within hail above; and yet the panting of our horses showed how toil- 
some was still the task, and we were obliged frequently to turn them 
aside upon some fortunate level, to get new breath for a new effort. But 
this only allowed time for a more satisfying gaze upon the ever-varying 
scene below ; the mists lying like lakes in the deeper hollows, and 
curling like smoke-wreaths around the tall pines, or floating far above 
them in white, downy clouds, golden on the side next the sun; the 
maple already tipping its leaves with flame in these high cool regions ; 
the rhododendron, glossy and luxuriant as the foliage of the tropics ; 
and the evergreens taking every sombre shade of green, as if to give 
the picture its last and crowning grace—contrast. One cannot 
describe such things, but one never forgets them. 

This little village of Beaver-Meadow is one of the many which have 
sprung from the great coal-mines of this rich region. But it is far 
enough from the mines with which it is connected not to partake of that 
ever-gathering blackness which characterizes such places generally. 
The village of Mauch Chunk, (Anglicé Bear-Trap,) through which we 
pass in coming hither, looks as if it might be the abode of all the ham. 
mering demons of the Harz. It is built directly under Broad-Mountain, 
so shaded that the sun can scarcely reach it before noon, and so filled 
with coal and engines, and all black things, that any thing white sur- 
prises you, making ‘a sunshine in a shady place.’ Not but there are 
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weesle there with white faces, and pretty ones too ; all the prettier, per- 
haps, for contrast with grim miners, and for the exclusion of the too 
ardent sun; and neat dwellings and comfortable hotels, and many other 
things which make life desirable. But the general aspect of the place 
is the wildest and the blackest that I ever saw. But, as I was saying, 
Beaver Meadow has none of this shadowing, but stands out clean and 
white, beneath the bright sky, pretty and primitive as a young Quaker- 
ess, and, like her, breathing more of utility than ornament. One long 
irregular street, with a fine back-ground of dark pines which clothe the 
declivities on each side, comprises nearly the whole strength of the 
place, gentility and all. No West End excludes the modest cottage, no 
suburban obscurity shields a slovenly ménage. ‘The houses stand in 
and out, shouldering each other, without any great pretensions to recti- 
linear exactness ; and rocks remain where nature left them, and coal. 
piles lie where wood-piles generally lie in ordinary villages. The hotels 
have pictorial signs, which seem like reflections of the surrounding 
scenery, and the long- porches are garnished with whole files of loungers ; ; 
while immense wagons, with high arched covers, and three stout horses 
a-piece, fill the wide space near the pump, not unpicturesquely. 

Every thing in Pennsylvania looks more substantial than elsewhere. 
The bridges are all of stone ; the houses, the fences, but above all, the 
barns, have an enduring dignity of aspect, which one may look for in 
vain in the western part of New-York, or any other region settled by 
unadulterated Yankees. The barns of this part of the country are 
absolute rural temples. One can hardly conceive utility to have re- 
quired their majestic size and stability. They look as if they might 
have been erected in honor of the tutelary genius, which is certainly an 
agricultural one. Such harvest fields as one sees! and such hay-stacks! 
One nice Dutch landlady, at whose house we stopped on the way hither, 
was very handsomely dressed, to attend a ‘ harvest-meeting ;’ a meet- 
ing for prayerand thanksgiving tothe great Author of all this abundance ; 
a fine custom, which we understand to be generally observed here. But 
harvests make not the wealth of Beaver Meadow. 

This region forms part of what is called the ‘middle field’ of the 
magnificent coal-country. Immense mines are opened near Beaver 
Meadow, in various directions, under the auspices of a ‘Company,’ 
who are looked upon somewhat as the East India Company may be in 
Bengal; as the source and controlling power of every thing and every 
body who breathes this coal-dusty air. ‘These mines are entered not by 
perpendicular shafts, but by long drifts or slopes, upon which cars, 
drawn by means of a stationary engine at some distance, are continually 
ascending and descending, tended by such black caricatures of humanity 
as one could hardly find in Congo or Ashantee. It is considered almost 
too dangerous for pleasure, to attempt to visit the interior of these dens ; 
as the snapping of the immense chains is by no means very infrequent, 
and such accidents are dreadfully fatal to the unfortunates who happen 
to be near. Beside this, the mines drip so incessantly, that the use of 
steam-pumps is requisite night and day, to keep them in working order, 
and this is scarcely walking order. You tread every where in the 

yicinity on a deep loose layer of small coal, that might do for gravel on 
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the shores of Phlegethon ; and you see, all around you, faces of inky 
blackness, set off with eyes that seem to roll preternaturally white, from 
contrast with their surroundings. Yet, spite of their demoniac outside, 
the miners are a quiet, orderly set, amenable to Sunday-schools and 
temperance societies ; ambitious to see their families rise in the world, 
like other people ; and setting the same estimate upon the advantage of 
removing from a half-dollar-a-month house to a six-shilling one that we 
white upper-air people do. There are houses of all grades provided, 
from the slab shanty to the comfortable frame-dwelling; and this 
creates constant emulation and effort among the sooty papas, doubtless 
somewhat incited thereunto by their Mrs. Caudles. What I thought 
quite surprising, was to see any of the children with clean faces ; since 
the geese and chickens were all slate-color, with black pantalets; and 
the children have very little to play with except blocks of coal, broken 
pieces of cog-wheels, and the like; and there are no nursery-maids to 
run screaming ‘ Master Johnny ! you'll spoil your new jacket!’ ‘ Miss 
Bella! you ’ll have that apron as black as ? 

I believe few of us would be brave enough to attempt keeping the 
little folks nice under such difficulties. That the trials of the mining 
mothers are sore, | cannot doubt, since I heard one of them tell the 
doctor, ‘Och! doctor, my young ’un’s been very bad indeed, for this 
two weeks, but I could n’t get time to come after ye!’ 

On the summit of the ridge, north of the village, is a spot from which 
Brainerd is said to have preached to the Indians; and a few miles far- 
ther, on the road to Wyoming valley, is a place pointed out as the scene 
of a dreadful massacre by the Indians, of a party of troops with whom 
Brainerd was travelling, on a missionary enterprise These reminis- 
cences of Indian murders are rife every where in this region, and it is 
said that the hatred of the aborigines is no where so intense as in the 
valley of the Susquehanna. Not an Indian is ever seen in these parts, 
once their favorite hunting-ground, and still crossed and re-crossed with 
their well-worn paths, which wind around and over the interlocking 
mountains from river to river. 

Some years ago, an Indian from one of the tribes in Western New- 
York came with his family, in a bark canoe, which they carried round 
locks and across other obstructions, quite down the Lehigh, to a village 
not very far from this place. There he settled himself, built a house, 
cultivated land, learned to speak English, and conducted himself en bon 
citoyen for some years, his wife, as is usual with the whole race of 
squaws, scorning to learn even one word of our language, but not re- 
fusing to allow her children to do so. When they were apparently 
almost completely naturalized, another family fromthe same tribe, coming 
in the same manner in a bark canoe, made their appearance, inquiring 
for our red citizen. ‘They were supposed to have come on a visit ; but 
it soon appeared that their business was more important. They had 
been sent as a deputation from the tribe, to inform the first comers that 
some good fortune had befallen them; it was not distinctly understood 
whether an inheritance in mere worldly goods, or the more exalted be- 
quest of chieftainship. Be this as it might, after about a week’s stay, 
the two families went quietly off together, and nobody has ever heard a 
word of them to this day. 
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Within the entrance of one of the mines are strong and valuable 
mineral springs, such as have made the fortune of several places in 
Western New-York, and such as might make the fortune of any place 
accessible to the great cities. Who knows but the day may come when 
these mountain echoes may ring responsive to the sweet song and merry 
laugh of such fairies as now haunt Kaatskill and Saratoga? No love- 
lier nooks ever sheltered such visitors ; and the exhausted mines, then 
silent and deserted by their Cyclops, will afford grottoes cool and sha- 
dowy as the caves of the sea-nymphs; fit scenes for stately courtship 
er bewitching flirtation, while the healing waters will keep mammas 
and chaperons good-humored, with the hope of renewing their youth. 
Should all this happen in my time, as is not unlikely, I trust mine host 
of the first pavilion will reserve me a chamber looking out upon the 
valley, in consideration of having originated the idea. 

Nothing about the village looks so like aboriginal wildness as the 
burying-ground ; an enclosure of sufficient size, but completely over- 
grown with bushes, and broken with ridges of rock. Here and there, 
where a grave was to be made, the bushes have been removed ; but it 
is as if Death had been an unexpected guest, for whom no provision 
had been made until his shadow was within the door ; and although a 
few graves are neatly enclosed, or furnished with well-carved stones, the 
aspect of the whole is unpremeditated, as it were, and singularly wild, 
when contrasted with many things to be found here. The place is said 
to be very healthy, which may perhaps in part account for this seem- 
ing neglect of the departed. Where all is so full of busy life, it is per- 
haps difficult to recollect that Death only bides his time. 

A thunder-storm in these heights is something to be remembered. 
The ‘answering’ of mountain to mountain—the rattling leap of the 
‘live thunder’ from crag to crag — prove, if proof were needed, the 
exquisite truth of Byron’s description. ‘Thunder on the plain is simply 
terrific ; among mountains it is sublime. We seem so near the storm 
clouds, and their fiery reservoirs, that we can almost fancy that we sit 
amidst the dispensers of terror, rather than among those who are totremble 
under it. Then the rain! with what earnest good will does it come down, 
as the heavy clouds tear themselves to fragments on the pine-covered 
heights! What music it makeson the broken rocks, and in the rushing rills 
by the road-side! And when the shower is over, and the sun shines out 
again, and every stone is washed white, and every hollow full to over- 
flowing, how the young fry swarm from every door, to wade, to splash, 
to sail chip-boats, to make mud-pies, to sprinkle and duck each other! 
And how the stately geese waddle to the nearest pond, and fancy them- 
selves swans, as they disport themselves on its surface! And there is 
our good old neighbor, with her gown tucked up into the ‘ long-short’ 
so much worn among the thrifty American-Germans, wading among her 
cucumber vines and squashes, and even venturing into the tall corn, 
which sends down a shower at every step. She is going to havea 
famous supper after the storm. Her ‘old man’ sits smoking his pipe 
in the porch, waiting until it is ready; seeing his liege lady go back- 
ward and forward to the well and the coal pile, without a suspicion 
that his reputation for gallantry may suffer through the report of a pry- 
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ing neighbor; and Hans, the son, whittles and whistles, himself evidently 
a chip of the old block. And in the midst of all the new life and ani- 
mation, the mists have been gathering again upon the tall pines, and now 
they hang swaying and swinging in the light breeze, now fairly lying on 
the ground, now only veiling the topmost branches. The sky will be 
down again in earnest directly. (I should love to see it come from a 
full spout upon Hans, first and second!) This would be no place for pro- 
fessor Espy to thrive, if he can do nothing but make it rain. The ridges 
do that, and so thoroughly that one almost wonders that such ‘ perpetual 
droppings’ do not ‘ wear away stones,’ which, however, still seem very 
abundant here. 

The society of a place like this, is of course quite different from 
that of a mere farming village. No business requires more of skill, 
intelligence, and enterprise, than that of the higher details of mining. 
The genius of a Watt or a Ferguson might find employment in the va- 
rious emergencies that arise in the course of an enterprising prosecu- 
tion of mining on a large scale. Theoretical knowledge and practical 
skill, moral power and mercantile acumen, are all almost equally requi- 
site. ‘The management of an extensive business connection is only 
second in importance to the judicious treatment of the hundreds of hu- 
man beings through whose half-blind agency these momentous concerns 
are to be carriedon. The education of the young, the religious and 
moral instruction of the elder, must not stop because business presses ; 
and steam power, which does almost every thing else, will not do this. 
So that, ‘the Company’ must be the nurse of what is needful for men- 
tal and spiritual growth, as well as the provider of bodily nourishment 
and shelter ; and much depends on ‘the company’s’ agents, that this 
thing be done faithfully and well. The station, then, of the gentlemen 
who have charge of all these weighty matters, is one requiring no com- 
mon traits of character; and the families of such persons would natu- 
rally present quite a different aspect from that of common village so- 
ciety. Accordingly, one finds in this remote region, in addition to the 
most generous hospitality, a degree of refinement and intelligence which 
must strike every stranger. Social meetings vary the monotony of 
country life, and music gives its inexhaustible charm to these reiinions. 
Clubs and lodges sometimes steal away the gentlemen, but they more 
usually unite with the ladies in these conspiracies against dulness. 
Statuary is not abundant, and even of pictures, there are few except 
those which come in the monthlies ; but where nature has done so much, 
perhaps art is the less needed. There are substitutes for these things ; 
and— not to betray secrets —I must break off this very instant, in or- 
der to dress for a tableaux party! I wonder what yon rugged pines 
think of such doings in their shadows! 


THE SURPRISE: AN EPIGRAM., 


WHILE in the dark on thy soft hand F hung, 

And heard the tempting siren in thy tongue, 
What flames, what darts, what anguish | endured * 
But when the candle entered—I was cured. 
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BY BE. GALLAUDET. 


T. 


‘WHEN life was new!’ — will it be new again 2 

Will the warm feelings to the breast return ? 
Will the bright hopes, that long have smothered lain, 
Ever revive, with former light to burn ? 





It. 
Will the green earth and waving trees once more 
Fresh and inviting as in youth appear? 
Blossoms and flowers that with their fragrance bore 
Romance, will they again that magic bear? 


Itt, 






Will Nature’s music heard in all her ways 
From humble insect, bird, stream, rushing wind, 

Or measured strains of art, subdue or raise, 

Soothe or enliven more the spell-bound mind ? 


iv. 


Will Love and Friendship warm again the heart, 
Add to its joys, or lessen its distress ? 

Will Science bring her stores and yet npart 

Pleasures to cheer the hour of loneliness 2” 


v. 

















Cease thy lament! thy hopes shall yet revive, 
The earth once more for thee in charms be drest ; 

Nature again for thee shall be alive, 

Teeming with all that makes her children blest. 


vi. 






Some transient grief or settled sorrow weighs 
Thy spirit down, and chains it to the ground ; 

Or guilt unhappily shuts out the rays 

Of beauty, beaming from the world around. 


vu. 






Yield not to sorrow ; active be thy mind ; 
So shall thy gloom pass with each passing day ; 

Or thou for sin a remedy shalt find 

In help from Him who bade the sin-vexed pray. 


Vitt. 






Cease thy lament! youth’s joys shall yet be thine : 

Like the great TiT1aNn, who though old was young, 
Whose canvass glowed with Beauty’s form divine, 
When ninety years their frosts had on him flung. 


1x. 






Thou shalt admire and love the young, the fair, 
Though Time with white thy temples shall have crowned, 

If but activity thy spirit share, 

And thou in Virtue’s paths art always found. 
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‘APROPOS DES BOTTES.’ 


BY A. < AINSWORTH 


Tom ‘TARLETON was an amateur in boots. Not strange this, since 
the world is full of monomaniacs. There are men who class beetles 
according to the sizes of their wings, and some, with a loftier genius, put 
mountains into alphabetical order, using miles as letters of altitude. 

There is a kind of homely poetry which man has discovered in a 
shoemaker’s shop. ‘To be sure, the uses of his daily life are plain and 
practicable, but they contain a subtle spirit and an agreeable essence. 
It is something to find out this, to enjoy it, more. 

Most quiet boys, at about the age of thirteen years, discover the lea- 
thern ‘epic’ which lies in the volume of a shoemaker’s life. If you 
doubt, recall the days of your own youth: but if you had no youth, there 
being some children who jump over youth into Manhood’s breeches, 
look into some lowly cordwainer’s shop on a rainy Saturday in No- 
vember. 

As you open the little half-glazed door which separates the shoema- 
ker active from the ready- made goods of the shoemaker speculative, 
you inhale the fragrance (they call it tannin, now,) of leather. The 
fog which fills the little room is composed of the latent perspiration of 
animals long since departed into the sleep of death. You peer through 
the gloom, and discover the ‘boss’ and two or three ‘ jours,’ each seated 
on a low form, and half sunken in a basin of polished leather. The 
first impression is one of slight wonder on your part, how men with legs 
of decent length can consent to brave the risk of rheumatism in the 
knees. ‘You take it they can,’ since they do, and then proceed to a 
leisurely survey. 

In a shoemaker’s shop there are always two windows, and these gene- 
rally ‘ give,’ as the French say, upon a low, muddy, dock-weeded gar- 
den —a welcome place for caterwauling felines, and where the family 
next door hang out their Monday’s washing. A few broken blacking 
bottles, and glass bodies whence the spirit of ale hath departed, fill up 
the picture far more effectually than they fill low places in the soil. 

Of the cordwainer’s shop itself, the paraphernalia is simple: against 
the wall hang divers strips of lightish brown paper, whereon the silent 
mystery of notches and rough fizures has chronicled the outward pro- 
portions of many a dandy’s * pedal. On a low, mutilated and waxed- 
up counter, lies a sort of manuscript —an album of leather — the depo- 
sitory of all sorts of chirography, from the butcher’s apprentice who 
wears ‘ pot-metal brogans,’ to the e/égant who makes it his aim to pump 
the side-walk in dry weather. The lap-stone, the strap, the hammer, 
and general ‘ kit,’ and particularly that low tub of dirty water, wherein 
float the waxen dumplings for the week, are doubtless present to your 
mind’s eye. So also is the little sheet-iron stove and its tin cup with 
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water on the top, and the pyramid of leather chips and antiquated ‘ taps’ 
and heels which lies at the base ; a kind of cordwainer’s ‘ burnt-offer- 
ing.’ You can fancy, too, the whistle of the light-hearted ‘ jours,’ as 
they ‘ peg away ;’ now and then broken in upon “by the rat-te-tat-tat of 
the hammer, or a verse snatched at random from ‘Cherry Cheeked 
Patty.’ 

But my purpose is mainly with the boy you will find snugly enscon- 
ced inone corner. A placid youth, with blue eyesand pale hair. Too 
fragile to royster with rough boys, and anxious often to have a ceiling 
between him and heaven. ‘There he sits on an upturned candle-box, 
with a cutting-board on his lap, with a short, sharp, old, pointed knife, 
eliminating shoe-strings from a circular piece of calf-skin, He has not 
been home todinner. A cake of gingerbread hastily purchased a street 
or two off, in the rain, has ‘ stayed ‘his stomach’ effectually. During 
all this time, he has watched the ‘last’ of the workman opposite, as it 
grew big with the importance of ‘ that boot,’ which has been ‘ promised’ 
on every Saturday night for nine weeks: nay more ; that boy has heard 
a dozen songs, several miles of continuous whistling, beside stories of 
love, roguery, temptation and travel. 

Unknown to himself, until in years afterward, he has been drinking 
in a practical wisdom of the world: for no wisdom is more practical 
than that bestowed by experience, and by travel: and as for journey- 
men shoe-makers, every body knows they are the original ‘ cosmopolites.’ 
Ne’er a village nor a city in the land they have not ‘occasioned’ at, 
nor a mile of road between Kennebec and California which they have 
not wandered over, with the ‘ kit’ at command. 

Tom ‘Tarteton had been the idolater of a shoemaker’s shop, at the 
age of nine years. All the ‘ oil of strap’ and ‘ essence of whetstone’ 
that he had been by jokish ‘jours’ sent to procure, had failed to wean 
him from the beloved haunt, He sold his skates in winter, and gave 
away his hoops and marbles in spring, and acted the devotee toward 
leather, every Saturday during his school-life. 

Tom’s first advantage from “this attention to the shop, resulted in the 
beguiling one of his favorites to make (by mistake) his shoes ‘ rights 
and lefts,’ after his father had ordered them with ‘ straight soles,’ so that 
they could be changed every morning. 

Facilities increased with perseverance, until he not only wore boots 
instead of shoes, but succeeded in having the heels made as high and 
as small as he pleased. From this moment, Tom Tarleton became an 
amateur in boots. As he grew, and as pride in personal appearance 
evolved from the pin- feathers of boyhood the plumes of the gallant, 
his heart was set upon sporting a boot, than which none other e/égant 
could expose a neater specimen. His foot was delicate, I must say, 
witha high aristocratic instep, and a spring near the centre of the foot, 
as though it had caught the emphasis of the floor at Almack’s. It was 
just such a foot as might be excused by a poetess for kicking purple- 
tinted shells at sundowr n, upon the shore of the /Egean. 

Previous to my residence in the South, Tom Tarleton was the exqui- 
site par excéllence of Broadway. His boots had ‘made him,’ and it was 
by his feet he stepped into the fortune of an heiress. 
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In 1834 I passed a week in Gotham. The city had changed much in 
the six previous years. My old companions had chosen to marry, to 
die, or to emigrate promiscuously ; and so, after running the gauntlet of 
theatres, gardens, Hoboken, billiard-rooms and the Battery, I com- 
menced in earnest to find some one with whom I could recall the olden 
time with a ‘ Velveto’ cigar, over a bottle of dark ‘ Beaune.’ The first 
familiar face I met was that of Tarleton. ‘Tom had just emerged from 
his barber’s in Nassau-street, and was strolling leisurely. He was scru- 
pulously dressed. His chapeau was smoother than the brow of Adonis; 
his cravat as unwrinkled as the cheek of Venus; his vest was perfect ; 
his coat without a fault, and the slightest possible suspicion of milles 
fleurs lingered around him. 

I was ready to pronounce his ‘ outer man’ reproachless, when I looked 
at his boots! No clod-hopper ever struck dread into a community of red 
ants with boots which had thicker soles, or coarser leather, or broader 
heels. Willis at ‘Glenmary’ tried the ‘ hob-nailed’ supporters, but he 
never dreamed of that hyperbole of ugliness which made the eloquent 
expression of Tom Tarleton’s ‘ understanding.’ 

He saw my glance at them, and a shade of sadness passed over his 
features. We took an omnibus (there were no cabs then) and were 
dropped at his house in East Broadway. 


‘Anp now,’ said I, after the dinner had mainly settled into débris, 
and we were together over our wine, ‘let me know the wherefore of 
those awful boots :’ 

‘When you knew me six years ago,’ replied Tom, ‘I was a dandy. 
Be sure, the classics had been infused into me, and travel had done 
something in the way of worldly lore ; but the spirit of strong sense 
had no abiding place in my bosom, When I was introduced to a gen- 
tleman, the thing I first noticed, was his boot. Did that suit me, I affected 
him ; if not, I turned him off as coldly as Christian charity would an 
erring woman.’ 

‘Few boots caught my fancy. No boots I ever saw rivalled my own. 
The result was an ordinary one from vanity, and I despised the world. 
I was then married, and twin children bloomed on my tree of life: but 
it was not a ‘ boot tree,’ and so they were left neglected.’ 

‘I hardly know how it was, but on a misty morning in August, as I 
stepped out of my carriage, a sharp twinge which fe/t very much as a 
needle Jooks, punctured the joint of my little toe. I went to bed with 
inflammatory rheumatism and a swelled foot, and arose three weeks 
thereafter, a perfect skeleton, with a full crop of corns. 

‘The ‘admirable boot’ business was over ! 

‘Stilton made me ten pairs of ‘clumpers,’ and I went for my health 
to England. My letters carried me into the best circles. In these my 
now anti-bootism was fully developed and sustained. I soon found that 
whenever I lost at cards or billiards, my antagonist wore a delicate boot. 
At the clubs, the greatest blackguard invariably had the smallest foot, 
and on the race-course, most flashy ‘ swells’ were the elegant chaussés.’ 

‘I soon dropped the boot as being an unmistakeable mark of a gen- 
tleman. The Earl of Yeast, who rose from nothing, and whose brain 
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was ‘ light’ as sponge-cake, wore a paragon of a boot; while the Duke 
of Longitude, whose line of ancestry, like that of a laundress, went from 
pole to pole, had a boot whose area would shame the bottom of an oven, 
He was a learned man, and president of the Cork Circle. In the Com- 
mons and House of Lords I found that the ablest men had the broadest 
feet. Feet began to be my standards, and to teach me character ; and 
I aver, that from the moment I donned my own lumbering Stilton’s, my 
brain and heart were strengthened. Therefore, | wear them yet. 
They cost me a double set of Axminster carpets each year, but I am 
compensated for this by my moveable love for wife and children, and a 
freedom from corns in toe-tality !’ 

Tom’s idea of his mind being strengthened by the width of his boots 
is correct. I should like to know why were the ancient Romans so in- 
tellectual, save that they wore sandals the size of snow-shoes ? 

New-Orleans, July, 1845, 


‘sHN CREASE OUR PAI? RE.’ 
Saint LuEsg, xvit., 5. 


I. 


IncREASE our Faith, increase our Love, 
Till every thought, blest Lorn, be Thine! 
Open the Gates of Heaven above, 
Descend in Love, in Light Divine ! 


II. 


In THEE we breathe, and move, and live, 
Our Fountain, Atmosphere, and Joy ! 
Increase our Faith, fresh being give, 
Nor let one doubt that Faith alloy ! 


Irt. 


Tuov art the Truth, the Life, the Way; 
Direct, convert, confirm, receive, 
Encompass us within Thy Ray 
Of Grace, that so our souls may live! 


Iv. 


Our souls desire to dwell in THEE! 
Cast us not off, accept the tears 

That half in Hope, in Agony, 
Express alike our Faith, our Fears! 


v. 


Increase our Faith, increase our Love, 

That every thought, blest Lorn, be Thine ! 
Our only Wish be Heaven above, 

Our only Life, The Life Divine ! 


Joun Watrrns, 
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BY CUR EASTERN CONTRIBOTOR. 


EASTERN ETIQUETTE AND GOOD BREEDING 


Tue hospitality of the Arabs has become quite proverbial, and is the 
trait in their character best known to Europeans. The Persians are 
remarkable for their duplicity and knavery, though it is believed that 
among their higher classes there are some redeeming characteristics, 
such as civility to strangers, and occasionally hospitality. The Turks 
have heretofore been regarded as barbarians, and are commonly accused 
of being ill-bred toward strangers, and uncouth and rude among them- 
selves. 

The Christian has at all times been regarded by Orientals, both in 
religious and genteel society, as an alien, and a Ghiaour, who could only 
be treated with respect and civility in the ratio of hisutility. Islamism 
forbids their treatment as an equal before the law, or in society, and 
though, from one circumstance or another, its followers may act toward 
him politely, a distinct code of etiquette governs their conduct. 

The people of the East must therefore be judged in two different 
lights: the one as among themselves, and the other in their intercourse 
with their non-religionists. In reference to the former, no where have 
I met with more gentlemanly individuals than the Turks — the people 
of whom European opinion generally has been so unfavorable. Their 
dress, with the difference of a standing coat-collar, and red cap with a 
blue tassel and no rim, is quite that of Paris, London, or New-York ; 
the maniere proper, the self command, the quiet, easy good breeding, so 
popular in the best society of Europe and America, are natural to them ; 
for cleanliness of person and dress they are superior to any Christians; 
and were it not for the indomitable disdain — to give it no harsher ap- 
pellation — which they, in common with all other Islamites, both Arab 
and Persian, high and low, possess for all who are not believers in their 
own prophet, no change could be desired in their deportment generally. 
Their own code of etiquette, as relates to themselves, is founded upon 
even more than respect, and is closely allied to fear. ‘Civility’ and 
‘ good breeding’ they are attentive to, but of what we call ‘ gallantry,’ 
they have no conception: it is a word which, to my knowledge, does 
not exist in their language ; and it is common to observe a man conduct 
himself before a female of rank, whom he does not know, in a manner 
which he would be most careful to avoid in the presence of a superior. 
Of their external form of salutation, to wit, lowering the hand toward 
the earth, and then twirling it toward the mouth and forehead, signify- 
ing that, by that they kiss the dust of the feet of the person saluted, and 
strew it on their head in humility, is not more unmeaning than ours of 
touching the rim of the hat, or baring the head to the elements; and 
still greater respect is shown by kissing the hand of the superior, the 
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Lie of Stes coat, the hii of the wiles on which he sits, his feet, or even 
the sill of his door. The latter I do not remember ever having wit- 
nessed, but it is however often done. ‘The highest dignitaries of the 
court kiss the Sultan’s feet, and always stand in his presence ; and 
through all the different ranks of life, the inferior never feels himself 
degraded by waiting on his superior, or by performing menial services 
for him. 

When a visitor of equal or superior rank is announced, the host’s at- 
tendants all rise as he passes, and follow him into the presence of their 
master, where they wait his orders. The host meets him at the door, 
or in the middle of the apartment, rises from his seat, returns his salu- 
tation, and does not resume his place until the guest is seated. ‘Then 
the host inquires after his guest’s health, pipes and coffee are handed ; 
what news ? is the next question, though indeed none are ever men- 
tioned ; reproaches for absence ensue, with common-place remarks 
until the end of the visit, if one of ceremony. On parting, the guest 
rises in haste, and so as to prevent his host from rising, hastens out of 
the apartment. The guest’s servants have in the mean time been treated 
with pipes and coffee by those of the host. The custom of handing 
pipes is only now reviving from a prohibition which it received during 
the life of the late Sultan, who, on visiting the admiralty, became of- 
fended at the costly show made by the Capudan Pacha, in splendid 
amber and jewelled ‘ mouth pieces,’ and commanded that thenceforward 
every guest shall be served only with his own pipe. It had also been 
usual, on the guest’s drinking his cup of coffee, to touch the mouth and 
forehead with the right hand in thanks; but this also was, about the 
same time, forbidden by the late Sultan, on the plea that it was an un- 
necessary adulation. 

The seat of honor in every apartment is that facing the door, from 
whence the occupant can catch the first glimpse of all who enter. On 
either hand as you enter are piles of chairs or settees, and the side be- 
fore is lined with a broad and low Oriental sofa. On the latter a square 
wadded spread is laid, about four feet square; on this the host, or supe- 
rior officer is always found seated ; sometimes an arm-chair is placed 
for him between the angle of the sofa and the settee ; and if the guest 
is of a superior rank, he takes a seat on the sofa. Should he be an 
equal, he sits on the settee beside the host ; if an inferior, he occupies 
a seat opposite him, when asked, or stands ; and it is not uncommon to 
find a Mussulman of low condition, or a Rayah (Christian subject,) be 
he ever so wealthy, and otherwise worthy of respect, seated on the floor 
before the host. The greatest mark of respect which can be offered to 
a guest, is to serve him with sherbet, next a pipe and cup of coffee, and 
the lowest, coffee alone. 

These distinctions are observed between co-religionists, but the Mus- 
sulman makes his religious prejudices to enter into all his intercourse 
with the Christian. ‘The lowest, most ignorant, and uncivilized Turk 
not only deems himself superior to the highest born, most learned, and 
wealthiest Christian, but he is also compelled by his religion to treat him 
as such, and make the difference felt. ‘There are many Mussulmans, 

however, who neglect to observe this, and treat the non-religionists, en 
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gel but the number is limsived 4 toa ow. By ae stranger, ie is both 
indifferent to and ignorant of the Turkish code of etiquette for Chris- 
tians, the reception which he receives passes unobserved. He would 
not generally remark that he was announced by the host’s servant of the 
lowest order; that the remainder seated chatting in the hall did not rise 
as he passed ‘them, or out of respect for him, conceal behind them the 
pipes which they might be smoking. ‘The curtain hanging before the 
door of the apartment would, unheeded by him, be barely shoved 
aside sufficiently to let him pass ; the host would be found seated in the 
seat of honor, fronting the door, and not rise from it as he welcomed his 
guest with expressions particular for Christians, and pointed out to him 
a seat opposite him; he would in the same spirit be helped —not the 
first — to pipes and coffee, or the latter only —the servant using the left 
hand instead of the right ; and the warmth of the host’s conversation 
and entertainment would be graded by his fears of the guest’s power 
or influence with his own superiors, or by the need he might have of his 
services ; for use or power are the only arguments which have strength 
over the mind of the Mussulman, be he Arab, Persian or Turk, in his 
intercourse with Christians, and his religion permits him to take them 
into consideration when brought in contact with the infidel. 

The reception of foreign representatives, and Christians of official 
rank, is an exception to the preceding. This is however induced by an 
apprehension lest a deviation from what has become a code of etiquette, 
for such individuals might prejudice their interests. There is a senti- 
ment of good breeding growing among the officers of the Sublime Porte, 
which inspires them with the ambition nat to appear less well bred than 
their Christian guests. Some few of the public functionaries observe 
the European code of etiquette, when they are in Christian society ; 
but these are few in number. A compromise is made in the mode of 
receiving the foreign representatives, of which the latter cannot com- 
plain, so as to prevent the necessity of the Mussulman rising to do 
honor on seeing his infidel guest ; such as to be found already in their 
seat, and sit down, and be served to refreshments at the same moment 
with him. 

The people of the East are most correctly described by their own 
writings ; and a casual visitant. seldom gives a faithful idea of their 
domestic usages. Of the numerous tourists and book-makers who 
visit Constantinople, very rarely are any acquainted with the Turkish 
language, and consequently able to hold intercourse with the people 
whom they have come to see or describe: their books are sealed books 
to them; they find but few of the foreign residents willing or disposed 
to present them to their Turkish acquaintance, and serve as their in- 
terpreter to ask questions, often unpleasant to the Mussulman to an- 
swer ; and are thus dependant upon the more marvellous than true ac- 
counts palmed on them by the Franks whom they may chance to meet 
with in Pera, or copy, with a little fanciful variation of their own, what 
they find written in the books of those who preceded them. A little 
book published within the last year contains some suggestions on eti- 
quette and good breeding, which are suitable to the lower classes of 
the Turks. I do not believe that a regular ‘Code’ for the more refined 
exists, though there are scattered through their books in moral ethics 
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many apothegms on seemed Jepsen oe sma On manners, the 
author of the little work alluded to remarks : 

‘Let your footsteps be noiseless, and when you walk in the streets, 
do not rock your body, like the proud. Much conversation wearies the 
listener ; let yours therefore be varied, and in small portions. ‘T’o orna- 
ment your conversation, never condescend to make use of falsehood, nor 
self-praise. When in company, do not elevate your voice as if you 
were conversing with the deaf, nor use signs, as if you discoursed with 
the dumb. Never relate any story, which, though true, is strange, and 
may not readily be believed by your hearers, Be not seated while 
others stand ; sit on your toes;* keep your hands open; do not amuse 
yourself with any part of your person or clothes, when engaged in con- 
versation, When you relate a bon mot, never tell of whom you got it. 
Make small presents to your friends; it increases their affection ; and 
receive theirs, even if not a proper exchange.’ 

‘ Always commence your meal with a ‘ Bismillah,’ (in Gop’s name, ) 
and close it with a ‘ Harud ul lillah,’ (Gop be praised,) for they shed 
a light over it. When invited toa meal, be satisfied with a little; and 
make no criticism on it, or between it and others. While in your host’s 
dwelling, refrain from casting your eyes about his premises, and from 
letting your tongue speak of what you may hear. Before commencing 
the meal, wash your hands, and repeat the same after it, for it prevents 
poverty, and strengthens the intellect. ‘Too much food hardens the 
heart, and inspiresindolence. Do not cut your bread with one hand, as 
it is a sign of pride. It is better not to cut either your bread or meat. 
To serve your guest in a large plate is productive of blessings. Should 
a piece of food fall from your hand, raise it up, and after cleaning it, 
eat it, for it will prove a blessing to you, and bring upon you good health 
and a long life. Before drinking, look in your glass; draw your breath 
three times, and do not say uffe afterward. Converse cheerfully at 
your dinner, and occasionally hand your guest a choice portion from 
your own plate.’ 

.‘Turn your face from the direction of the Kibleht when you expec- 
forate ; abstain as much as possible from gaping, and when you must 
gape, cover your mouth with your hand, lest the ‘devil enter it and trou- 
ble you. After performing your ablutions, pour the water in your court 
yard, for it will draw a blessing on your head. Speak favorably of those 
who die before you; never inhabit a house situated among rivers; 
never have your dwelling swept at night; never look at a mirror at 
night ;.never extinguish a candle out with your breath ; never gaze at 
stagnant water, for they are all productive of ill luck. Fear Gop on dry 
land in the same manner that you would upon sea. Never read sepul- 
chral inscriptions ; walk to the mosque with a grave demeanor ; never 
eat with your left hand, nor do any thing impure with your right. Re- 
frain from laughter in a cemetery ; never sleep until the flavor of your 
meal is out of your mouth. Whenever you behold any thing strange 
or beautiful, exclaim Mashalla! (what Gop has willed,) lest your eye 
be envious, and affect it injuriously. Qualify every promise with an 
Inshallah! (if Gon wills,) and always bear in mind the hereafter.’ 


* Tus refers to sitting ‘cross legged.’ + Toward Mecca. 
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The Ladies of Llangollen. 


THE LADIES OF LLANGOLLEN. 





Two old ladies, world-famous for their romantic friendship, are buried in the village church-yard 
of the beautiful vale of Llangollen. Above their remains rises a triangular monument, on two sides 
of which are inscribed their respective names, descents, and something of their history; while the 
third bears a record of the name and virtues of the faithful maid-servant who accompanied them in 
their flight, and who, having devoted her life to their service, is allowed, in death,to repose with them. 





Quiet within the church-yard 
Those good old maidens rest, 


Who left the world, where once they shone, | 


For the valley’s sheltered breast. 


— had a dream of friendship, 
Of beauty and of life, 
Of virgin spirits closely blent, 

Where thought takes thought to wife. 


Then, from the tide of conquest, 
In the full bloom of youth, 

They turned to build their fairy shrine 
To that which they deemed Truth. 


The sighing host of lovers, 
The feast, the dance, the court, 
They left, to roam the dew-wet fields, 
And see the lambkins sport. 


And who shall harshly blame them 
That they turned from empty show, 
For the quiet joys that sympathy 
And nature can bestow ? 


Their shining tresses faded, 
And snows came in their place ; 
The limbs that bore them o’er the hills 
Lost their elastic grace. 


But the eye still glistened kindly, 
Though its sunny light was gone ; 

The cheek still glowed at the voice of love, 
And the heart forgot to mourn. 


Youth and its visions vanished, ~- 
But they thought of others then, 

And bore relief and gentleness 
Tosick and suffering men. 


Their wanderings wild were ended, 
And their feet could fly no more; 

Yet came they to the village church, 
And the lowly cottage door. 
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Then thoughts more wisely chastened, 
And good deeds, filled their days, 
Until the humble villagers 
Grew earnest in their praise. 


They left the page of romance 
For graver prose and rhyme, 

And yet how fondly looked they back 
Into the olden time ! 


Thus hand in hand descending 
With life’s descending wave, 

". reached, by pleasant steps and slow, 
The borders of the grave. 


And happy she who soonest 
Her withered petals shed, 

And mournful she who closed the eyes, 
And smoothed the narrow bed. 


I stood within the church-yard 
Beside their funeral pile, 

And offered there a fitting gift, 
A tear-drop and a smile. 


For there, sweet words were written 
Of love, unquenched by death, 

And gently had their lips breathed forth 
The parting word and breath. 


And even if the lines betray 
Some old ancestral pride, 

Their aged servant has her place 
And record by their side. 


And the sunlight shone so brightly, 
And the little birds did sing ; 

And the grave that held three faithful hearts 
Was a fair and holy thing. 


Yes, pluck a parting flower, 
For fragrant is their dust ; 

Even the cold earth is glad to hold 
The gentle and the just. 
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THE NEW PHILOSOPHY. 
rT A 300 
LECTURE I TREAT POU RES, WITH A DISSERTATION ON WALKING. 
Wuen I, the Arch-Humbug, penned the words ‘ positively, positively, 
positively !’ in my last lecture, it was my serious determination to fulfil 
punctually the promise the: cin expressed. But divers strong and cogent 
reasons have since conspired to change my purpose. Gentlemen per- 


haps expect au apology "Twill not apologize ; but I will give ‘ reasons, 
reasons ;’ [ will expla ‘in. Mark me the difference, Sirs; “if you insult 
a man, to ' explain,” is honorable ; to ‘ apologize’ is disreputable ; and 
sooner than thus disgrace myself, | will stand up at ten paces, and fight 
you all, one after another, if you are not satisfied, even as [ have seen a 
game-cock encounter a flock of turkeys. So now for my reasons: 

I. Lama humbug ; more — the Arch Humbug. As such, not only 
privileged, but absolute! ly required not to keep my promises, inasmuch 
as it would not be becoming in me to set so bad an example to my infe- 
rior humbugs. 

Il. A writer should not deviate too widely from the practice of the 
age in which he lives. Now every one knows that ‘ promises to pay’ 
mean any thing else in the world rather than actual payment ; that a 
manager’s ‘ positively Mr. So-and-so’s last appearance,’ signifies a con- 
tinuance of an engagement. It would therefore not be respectful to the 
public to fulfil my promise. | 

III. My reputation demands this uncertainty. That the true test of 
greatness in every age has been the practice of disappointing others, 
the experience of Gil Blas de Santillana sufficiently proves. 

IV. Rumors of a sudden and strange revolution in what was intended 
to be the subject of a future le .cture, have reached my-ears. Now, 
being an indifferent shot, [ choose rather to kill my bird sitting, than to 
run the chance of hitting on the wing. I prefer, after the example of 
all sensible men, to fire at the full rather than at the waning moon. 

Now, if after giving iour such excellent reasons for my change of 
purpose, J am to be condemned : if I alone am to be exempted from the 
universal prerogative of all men ; then will I sheathe my pen, and wield 
it in behalf of mankind no more. 

Rumors, I have said, of the fall of the empire of the tournures have 
crossed the water; yet do I notice that in this land they still battle 
stoutly for their usurped rights. And shall I, a reformer, now in this 
crisis of their fortunes, refuse to lend my potent aid to their destruc- 
tion, when the very suspicion of my intention to treat of them hath 
caused them to tremble on their thrones? Shall I be so mean as to wait 
till they have ‘ got no friends,’ and then, ‘kick them when they are 
down?’ No! I will come forth boldly now, while they are still strong 
in their iniquity ; I will be in the first rank of the assailants ; ; I will 
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bear my part in promoting this new F rench rev olution of 1845; I will 
add my voice to this cry of ‘ Egalité,’ or rather of the old English 
watch-word, ‘ Down with the Rump!’ 

And if they fall, shall these great articles which have played sucha 
conspicuous part in the world’s history ; which have exercised such a 
controlling influence on the happiness and character of many millions, 
go down to the place of departed absurdities, without a single funeral 
oration, without one to sing their requiem or write their eulogy ? Not 
so ! I myself will undertake it. | will compose something good, bad,” 
or indifferent, in their praise or dispraise, and th .at forthwith. Hearken 
unto me. 

In my physiological researches, | chanced one day to light upon that 
enigmatical tale in Mother Goose’s Melodies, which treats of some por- 
tion of the life of the shepherdess Bo-peep. It may be remembered 
that this lady lost her sheep, had a deceitful dream about them, and 
found them at length again; but alas, tailless! Now mark the end of 
the story, and ponder it well : 


‘Ir happen’d one day,as Bo-peep did stray, 
Under a meadow hard by ; 
There she espy’d their tails side by side, 
All hung on a tree to dry.' 


Does Mother Goose, in this singular and mystical passage, allude to 
Tournures ? Have we not all seen, depending from back windows, 
things which give some show of probability to this supposition? But 
for the anachronism, there could be no doubt that such was the intended 
reference 

It may be set down as a fundamental principle in my philosophy, that 
women have a natural propensity to alter the centre of gravity by dress, 
whether through the means of monstrous bonnets on their heads, or high- 
heeled shoes on their feet; whether by stomachers before, or tournures 
behind. ‘Tournures are the offenders now ; accordingly | shall con- 
sider them in their physical, moral, and mental bearings, and their con- 
sequences. 

But before I proceed farther, I must give, for the benefit of future 
ages, a definition of the word. It signifies, then, a semi-circular bag, 
resembling in form the new moon, filled with bran, flour, feathers, hair, 
wool, cotton, rags, felt, bits of carpets, dry leaves, straw, or wind ; 
short, of any thing that can be contained in a hag ; or, it is formed f 3 a 
curious net-work of wire, which it is difficult to describe, The object of 
this apparatus is to increase the size of the body, at the the 
(confound it! how shall I indicate the part, without being indelicate ?) in 
short, at that point which any-but a negro savage would suppose to be 
the last that any human being would think of enlarging with such an 
excrescence. There —I have got itout at last; but my face is as red 
as fire, as [ can see by my looking- glass; even the ink in my pen hath 
Wushed a blooming rose-color, and: the extremity of my quill hath ac- 
tually turned itself away from the paper! 

We have read in travellers’ tales, of a sort of sheep somewhere in the 
East, whose tails are so enormously large that the owners are obliged 
to furnish them with wheel-barrows, or rather small carts, to transport 
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these appendages. Some eccentric lady undoubtedly, having read this 
strange story, has been smitten with an insane desire to rival those 
sheep. Hence the invention of tournures. May I never in my life-time 
behold them carried on small carts! 

What doth the tournure indicate, in my glorious science ? Want of 
taste, ought I not rather to say, of delicacy of feeling. If there be any 
truth in phrenology, then will the craniums of the ladies of the present 
day be found lamentably deficient in the bump of taste; and if the 
phrenologists discover this to be the case, then will I endorse my sister 
science ; then will I proclaim phrenology to be without doubt true. 

Beside the deleterious influence which the tournure exercises upon 
the moral faculties ; beside the injury which many sensible physicians 
suppose it does to the physical system, by creating an undue heat in one 
particular part of the body; it destroys all ease and grace in walking. 
Perhaps, if the truth could but be known, it is the invention of some 
malicious, envious woman, who being unable to walk gracefully her- 
self, was determined that no other woman should, or of some diabolical 
old witch, who, having given up pedestrian excursions, and taken to 
riding on broomsticks, discovered this method of revenging herself on 
her younger and handsomer neighbors. 

The poets tell us of women sailing along like the swan ; women, easy 
and graceful in their motions as Hebe; majestic, and yet gliding along 
like Juno; or passing over the sward, and scarce leaving a print upon 
the grass, like Flora; but, wo is me! these are for us dreams, even 
as the classic Hebe, and Juno, and Flora were the dreams of an earlier 
age. When shall we see them realized ? 

The ladies of this country have never been celebrated for the grace- 
fulness of their walk, but now it is really shocking to look upon them. 
Some have the uncouth tramp of the dromedary ; to these, when in 
motion, not even a monkey could cling. Some emulate the awkward 
motions of the mighty elephant ; any poor fly that lights upon the bonnet 
of one of these must experience, I am sure, the same unpleasant sensa- 
tion in the stomach, which attacks a stranger in India, on his first ride 
in a howdah. Some travel along with the rolling gait of the restless 
polar bear in a menagerie ; slamming their limbs about, this side and 
that, as if it were a matter of total unconcern to their ladyships, or 
others, what became of them. 

Have any of you, ladies and gentlemen, ever been walking on the 
Battery, and seen a big, burly negro put out in a yawl from some vessel 
lying in the stream, and scull himself ashore ; working his single oar 
in both hands, leaning first this way and then that, to give greater power 
to his stroke ; his boat meanwhile swashing in the water, now on one side, 
now on the other? If you have, then you possess a perfect idea of the 
mode of progression in vogue among the great majority of the ladies 
we see in the streets of our great cities. 

Now to. my eye there is as wide a difference between this system of 
walking, and that easy, gliding, and almost imperceptible step so rarely 
seen, (for there are some exceptions, even here,) as wide a difference, I 
say, as there is between that detestable fashion of sculling, and the 
graceful sweep of the accomplished oarsman. Now it is not given to 
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every man who can row a good, strong, powerful oar, nor to every pro- 
fessed waterman, to row gracefully. No man who rows with a jerk, 
can be graceful. No woman who walks with a jerk; no man who 
rows irregularly, can be graceful ; no woman who walks irregularly ; 
no man who splashes with his oar, can be graceful ; no woman who 
scoops up the mud with her toes. But as there is in rowing a sure, 
silent, unpretending, and regular stroke, which enters the water lightly 
and leaves it lightly, as does the Indian’s paddle, so is there in walking 
its counterpart, and that also the savage Indian often exemplifies. As 
I am a philanthropic gentleman, one who wishes well to the whole 
human race, I do declare that | am marvellously inclined to import a 
Professor of Walking from among the Indians this side the Rocky Moun- 
tains. We have professors to teach ladies to waltz, and to dance the 
polka ; why not instruct them in the art of walking gracefully ? 

I scarcely ever walk down Broadway behind a lady, without being 
inclined to exclaim with Fulton, (when he first beheld the so-called per- 
petual-motion machine,) ‘ It is a crank motion.’ The truth is, there is 
some mistake in the situation, or some defect in the application of the 
machinery. Perhaps the system of tight lacing has something to do 
with the matter. However this be, it always seems to me as if the 
driving power were situated where Ericcsson’s Propeller is usually to be 
found. The motion very much resembles that of one who, in playing 
‘ base,’ screws his ball, as the expression is among boys; or of a man 
rolling what is known among the players of ten pins as a ‘ screw-ball ;’ 
a sortof Great Britain manner of getting along. To speak metaphori- 
cally, some of their engines seem to work perpendicularly upward and 
downward, like the old-fashioned cross-head engine ; excellent when 
power is the desideratum, not so much to be desired where gracefulness 
and ease in motion is to be the criterion. Some, like ill-made machinery, 
seem ever ready to go to pieces; the beholder expects every moment 
to see (in surgical phrase) ‘a solution of continuity.’ Some ladies, like 
the globe we inhabit, have a compound or double motion ; one entirely 
confined to the individual, being a sort of waddle from side to side, like 
the head of a Chinese mandarin ; the other, relating altogether to the 
space in which she moves, being an irregular surge from one side of the 
pavement to the other, much like the eccentric pitches of a badly-pro- 
portioned kite ina high wind. The orbit of these ladies I defy any one 
to calculate or trace out; Newton, Laplace, Herschel, or any of the 
rest, living or dead. 

I am well nigh convinced, after mature consideration, that the tour- 
nure is in some way connected with these defects in walking. Perhaps 
mother Nature, in revenge for the insult offered in them to her judg- 
ment and taste, hath sent this curse upon the present generation. [ am 
rather inclined, however, to suspect that it produces the effect I lament, 
on another principle ; namely, the unphilosophical distribution of ballast ! 
It is a fact well settled among nautical men, that a ship will not sail 
well if her ballast or cargo is stowed too far forward or aft; and it is 
a recognized principle among them, to avoid placing any thing very 
heavy at either of the extremities. Now the laws of nature act always 
in the same way. ‘These general rules run through the whole frame 
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and fabric of our endear Gravitation affects the fy as oli as the 
elephant ; attraction regulates the motion of the planets and the cohesion 
of matter. May we not then apply the same principle to ladies that 
we apply to ships ? 

If ladies will persist however, in spite of my animadversions, in 
wearing this article of dress, they will allow me at least, I hope, to give 
them a few hints and cautions as to the constituent parts thereof, and as 
to the shoals and quicksands, and ‘ lower deeps,’ to which every woman 
who bears one about her, is exposed. I ama bachelor, and therefore 
write feelingly on this subject; as a bachelor and a philosopher have 
I considered the matter. 

Any lady who wears a tournure composed of feathers, or in which 
feathers are to be found in any proportion, acts injudiciously. ‘There is 
one property in the nature of feathers, which should forever condemn 
them as connected with the tournure in the eyes of every wise woman. 
Under certain circumstances, they will expand! Every one must have 
heard, in some shape or other, the misadventure of a lady, who was so 
ignorant of Natural Philosophy as to goto a party with a tournure 
stuffed with eider down. She was moreover so unfortunate as to take 
up a position near the fire ; and soon, tothe astonishment and dismay of 
the spectators, she began to amplify, and amplify, and amplify, in the most 
portentous manner, like the king in Mazulme upon drinking the en- 
chanted liquor, until all the beholders were ready to ejaculate with 
Dominie Sampson, ‘Prodigious !’ The wonder was increased, by seeing 
her afterward relapse into her original dimensions in a cooler part of 
the room. Some such story floats about in every large city ; whether 
it be the invention of some mischievous wit, or no, I am not able to say ; 
but this I know, that it is in accordance with the laws of nature — that it 
is not impossible. Beware then, ladies, of feathers ; discard the treach- 
erous allies! 

To employ air, is not only injudicious, but positively dangerous. By 
the way, whoever originated this idea, whoever suggested this applica- 
tion of the ethereal element, must have been a poet, thus to give to an 
airy nothing ‘a local habitation and a name.’ Air-filled tournures are 
liable to the same accidents which sometimes happen to the flue of a 
boiler —a collapse. A bare bodkin, or the pin of a rival, may let out 
the vital air, and lo! it shrinks and shrivels like a bursted foot-ball, and 


fades away, 
* Like the baseless fabric of a vision !’ 


It therefore is an indication of want of judgment to make use of such. 
But farther, they are dangerous. No lady who values her personal 
safety, should venture upon the water with one; she should not even 
permit the introduction of the Croton into her house, lest she fall into a 
bath, and perish there. Ladies should never wear them at sea. I cau- 
tion them against such an indiscretion: if they fall overboard, they will 
be drowned, to a moral certainty, for the lightest part comes uppermost, 
and the consequences are fatal. Any man who will place a life-pre- 
server round his hips, and try to swim, will at once understand the dan- 
ger: he will find that it requires no ordinary exertion to keep his head 
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dents water. To be sure, ladies will ines this vendita in such 
cases, that as they cannot actually sink, their bodies will probably be 
recovered, and they will be sewed up in sail-cloth, and dismissed to 
their ocean-grave with a couple of forty-two pound shot, or any other 
bit of old iron that may be lying about, or perhaps be reserved for chris- 
tian burial on shore. 

Whale-bone and steel springs are perhaps the safest materials to use 
in the construction of a tournure. Yet are they also subject to some 
disadvantages. ‘There is to every thing some point, beyond which its 
powers of resistance should not be taxed ; whale-bone and springs in a 
crowded room are not exempted from severe trials in the way of com- 
pression, and if that compression be carried to a certain extent, they 
will resist no longer, but give way with a crash. Such fractures have 
before now occurred ; and it is a source of astonishment to me, that no 
lady has as yet been slain with the splinters of this fabric, as was 
Henry the Second, with one from Montgomery’s lance. It certainly 
looks a little singular when one sees a lady returning from a ball with 
a back as perpendicular as a wall, who went thither with one as convex 
as the outside of a sugar-kettle. 

Does any one recollect a story of a man who, being persuaded (on 
account of his thirsty nature, and the means he made use of to gratify 
it,) that he would one day perish of spontaneous combustion, invited his 
friends on one occasion, when he thought there were indications of such 
a result, and that speedily, to come and see him burn? Singular as it 
may appear, (and I myself cannot account for the fact ) I invari- 
ably am haunted with the recollection of that story, when a lady with 
a large tournure gives a party. I know not why; I am sensible that 
there is no real danger, yet am I always afraid that on a sudden there 
will be a great explosion, as on the Mississippi among the steam-boats, 
and that no vestiges of the lady will remain, save a few thin rods of iron, 
I am inclined to give her a wide berth, as a man treats a cannon about 
to be fired for the first time. 

I have declared that the wearing of tournures indicates a want of 
taste. Am I not borne out in my assertion by the display of finery we 
see in the streets of our large cities 2? I do not mean to say that there 
are no exceptions, but I truly think that as a general rule the ladies 
here do not dress tastefully, particularly in the morning. Orange, 
crimson, sky blue, pea green, thunder and lightning, black and red, 
(the devil’s mourning,) scull and cross-bones, are all the rage. I went 
up the river last autumn, on one occasion, and when I saw the pirate’s 
flag streaming from the scow anchored where Kidd’s vessel is supposed 
to be sunk, I will be shot, without benefit of clergy, if I did not take it 
to be a dress belonging to one of my nieces! So impressed was I with 
this conviction, that I wanted to go ashore and see about the matter, 
until a gentleman assured me that it had hung there for several weeks. 
The ladies here dress in the same style, whether young or old; the 
truth is, it is a very difficult thing for an old lady to find a modest, sober 
color. Well doth Mitchell, in the character of a dapper shopman, af. 
firm that he dressed all the ladies last summer in sky-blue stockings, 
and that this year he intends to put them all in pea-green. A winter 
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or two ago, and every thing was orange ; orange hats, orange feathers, 
orange shawls, orange gowns, orange gaiters, orange sun-shades ; you 
might have fancied you were wandering in Italy or Cuba, but for the 
north-easters. Yet did not I, to borrow Shakspeare’s most villanous 
pun, find the ladies more ‘civil’ than usual ; on the contrary, I could 
not help taking several very small ladies for relations of the crusty little 
yellow dwarf, of the fairy tale, and was almost afraid to pass by them 
without presenting a cake ; while the tall ones looked as if they were 
suffering under a dreadful attack of jaundice ; with which savory 
comparison, [ will dismiss the subject of this lecture, only expressing 
the hope, that as hoops fell, so may tournures fall also, and be doomed 
for ever to utter oblivion ; failing which desirable consummation, I do 
in all seriousness propose, that this word tournure, which is of foreign ex- 
traction, and moreover inexpressive, and not sufficiently specific and 
topographical, be discountenanced and cast away, and that in its stead 
we assume as the representative of the same idea, the appellation ‘ Mac- 
wheebles.’ Now this, being derived from the Baillie of that name in 
a novel which all classes read, (which aforesaid personage was, as may 
be remembered, remarkable for a similar peculiarity in figure,) would 
at once convey the desired impression ; whereas I am assured, that 
many persons in out-of-the-way parts of the country are now living 
in deplorable ignorance of the signification of tournure. 

But no; not even in exchange for the honor of giving a new name 
to this illustrious article, would the Arch-Humbug take upon himself 
the awful responsibility of extending the knowledge which might so be 
disseminated ; not for an empire would he subject himself to the pangs 
of conscience incident to such a course ! 

And this happy state of ignorance and innocence, oh! may it long 
continue, undisturbed by the baleful influence of this or any similar 
fashionable folly ! 

Such is the nature, and such the prayer of the Arch-Humbug ! 


LINES 


SUGGESTED BY A DAGUERREOTYPE PORTRAIT. 


So beautiful a portrait, and so true, 

No hand of flattering artist ever drew. 

That noble brow, with nobler fancy fraught, 
Seems to expand with the expanding thought. 
And those mild eyes with brightly beaming ray, 
Reveal the source of intellectual day. 

E’en the closed lip is eloquent of mind, 

And there sits firmness visibly enshrined. 

No borrowed lustre, and no added grace, 
Illumes that purely intellectual face. 

So beautiful a portrait, and so true, 

The hand of mortal artist never drew. 

No longer let me marvel at the sight, 

It is the matchless workmanship of Light. 
Unrivalled here, but yet shall meet my gaze, 
Enlightened by Eternity’s broad blaze. 
Where the glad waters of salvation roll, 

A truer portrait still—the portrait of the soul! 
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‘ THE earth gives siens of age, disease and fickleness. 


an exorbitant fee beforehand, in toiland swe 


Old Earth. 






It yields its increase geru igingly, and demands 


it from the bhusbandman, It has ill turns, or paroxysms, 


when it rouses the oceaninto atempest, and makes sportof navies, strewing the shore with the wrecks 


and carcasses of men. 


It rocks a continent or sinks an island; shaking massive cities into countless 


fragments, and burying its wretched inhabitants in indiscriminate ruin: anon it writhes and groans in 


mortal agony, and finds relief only by d 


iscorging its fiery bowels, burying cities and villages in burning 


graves. The earth is old and feeble, and must needs groan on, until it renews its prime.’— ‘Miszrize 


, 


anv LIABILITIES oF THE PRES¥YNT LiFe 


Op Mother Earru is wan and pale, 
Her face is wrinkled sore ; 

Her locks are blanched, her heart is cold, 
Her garments stiff with gore ; 

With furrowed brow and dim sad eyes, 
With trembling steps and slow, 

She marks the course that first she trod, 
Six thousand years ago! 


The Earth is old, the Earth is cold, 
She shivers and complains ; 

How many winters, fierce and chill, 
Have racked her limbs with pains! 

Drear tempests, lightning, flood and flame, 
Have scarred her visage so, 

That scarce we deem she shone so fair 
Six thousand years ago! 


Yet comely was the youthful Earth, 
And lightly tripped along 

To music from a starry choir, 
Whose sweet celestial song 

Through Nature’s temple echoed wild, 
And soft as streamlets’ flow, 

While sister spheres rejoiced with her, 
Six thousand years ago! 


And many happy children there 
Upon her breast reclined, 
The young Earih smiled with aspect fair, 
The heavens were bright and kind; 
The azure cope above her head 
In love seemed bending low; 
O happy was the youthful Earth, 
Six thousand years ago! 


Alas! those children of the Earth 
With hate began to burn, 
And Murder stained her beauteous robe, 
And bade the young Earth mourn. 
And ages, heavy ages, still 
Have bowed with gathering wo 
The form of her whose life was joy, 
Six thousand years ago! 
Williamstown, ( Massachusetts. ) 


VOL. XXVI. 


Old Earth! drear Earth! thy tender heart 
Bewails thy chosen ones ; 

Thou look’st upon the myriad graves 
That hide their gathered bones; 

For them, by day and night, thy tears 
Uunceasingly must flow ; 

Death chilled the fountain-head of life 
Six thousand years ago! 


Old Earth! old Earth! above thy head, 
The heavens are dark and chill, 

The sun looks coldly on thee now, 
The stars shine pale and still ; 

No more the heaveuly symphonies 
Through listening ether flow, 

Which swelled upon creation’s ear 
Six thousand years ago! 


Weep not in bitter grief, O Earth! 
Weep not in hopelessness ; 
From out the heavens a ‘ still small voice’ 
Whispers returning peace. 
Thy tears are precious in the sight 
Of One who marks their flow, 
Who purposes of mercy formed, 
Six thousand years ago ! 


Thy days of grief are numbered all, 
Their sum will soon be told ; 

The joy of youth, the smile of Gon, 
Shall bless thee as of old ; 

Shall shed a purer, holier light 
Upon thy peaceful brow, 

Than beamed upon thy morning hour 
Six thousand years ago! 


Thy chosen ones shall live again, 
A countless, tearless throng, 

To wake creation’s voice anew, 
And swell the choral song. 

Go, Earth! go wipe thy falling tears, 
Forget thy heavy wo ; 

Hope died not with thy first-born sons, 
Six thousand years ago! 
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NED BUNTLINE’S LIFE-YARN. 


AN ‘OWER TRUS TALE.’ 


In an elegant mansion on Girard-square, Chestnut-street, Philadel- 
phia, on a chilly morning in November, 1834, in a room lined with 
shelves bending under the weight of yellow-backed folios, betokening it 
a lawyer’s ‘study,’ stood Father and Son : the one, a man whose appear- 
ance told of forty winters, with a pale, lofiy brow, a cold gray eye, and 
a lip which curled in haughty expressiveness, was speaking in that low 
calm tone wherein ANGER in its most fearful moods loves to be heard. 
The other, a young, pale, light-haired child, with large, mournful-look- 
ing blue eyes, stood, with form slender and fragile, yet proudly erect, 
his lips close- compressed, brow darkly knitted, and eye of fire ; all in- 
dicating too plainly the excited passion which was raging in his breast. 

The voice of the elder was fearfully low and deep, as he said : 

‘ Edward, I will endure no more trifling! The choice of your pro- 
fession is mine by right, mine by custom; and I will exercise it.’ 

‘Father,’ answered the boy, in a tone carnest and deep for one of his 
years, ‘that right I deny ; that custom is nothing to me. I will not be 
alawyer! | will yield to your wishes in the choice of any other pro- 
fession. Much as | love the glorious ocean, I will forsake all hope of 
enjoying its pleasures. | will turn to any profession, but that of law. 
Make me a physician ; let me have the glorious privilege of relieving 
the anguish-stricken and distressed ; of ‘lengthening the days of my 
fellow-creatures ; let me enter the pulpit ; make me a tiller of the soil ; 
a hewer of wood or a drawer of water—any thing, father — any thing 
but a lawyer !’ 

‘To your books, fool!’ was the angry response of that cold, stern 
man. 

‘The books to the fire, Sir!’ was the answer of the passionate boy ; 
as, suiting the action to the word, he cast a new set of ‘ Blackstone,’ with 
its Commentaries, into the lighted coal-grate before him. A moment, 
and while the burning volumes cast a lurid light over the pale faces of 
the two, ‘ Silence slept.’ Meanwhile, the father gazed upon his son with 
a look which combined in one thrilling expression anger, surprise, and 

a deep determination to punish the wilful child. As you have seen a 
fleecy fore-running cloud, before a storm, linger an instant, then give 
place to one dark and ominous, so that first look left the father’s face, 
giving place to one as black as the veil of Envy’s soul ; and his up- 
raised hand came crushingly down on the youth’s cheek, as falls the 
gardener’s mattock on the fragile wild-flower. The boy tottered and 
fell at his father’s feet, the blood gushing from between his pearly teeth, 
like the red wine from a marble press. 

A minute later. Slowly, calmly, deliberately, that pale child arose 

to his feet, and his dark blue eyes: opened on his father’s face. Oh, 
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Gop! that look, so sorrow ful, sO 0 forgiving, sO eloquent of patient suffer. 
ing, sent an arrow to that parent’s heart which rankled then, rankles 
now, and will rankle for ever! One word, one low-spoken word, was 
breathed to that father ; then, all was still save his own sighs. The 
boy was gone —to return no more! The single word which “had fallen 
like a knell upon that father’s ear, was ‘ Farewell !” 


‘O’ER the glad waters of the dark blue sea.’ 


Tue captain of a West India fruit-schooner was pacing up and down 
his deck rapidly, awaiting the return of his mate, who had gone to the 
owner’s residence for the final orders of the vessel. The craft lay at 
Race-street wharf; the hands were aloft, ready to loose the snowy can- 
vass to the wooing ‘breeze ; ; and every thing was ready for her outward- 
bound trip. 

Reader, let me introduce to your more familiar acquaintance, Captain 
Frev. Skinner, the skipper whom, a moment ago, we pointed out to 
you, impatiently pacing his quarter-deck. There he stands, a weather- 
bronzed, ruddy-cheeked, well-made-up specimen of mortality, with a 
heavy quid of tobacco in each cheek, to keep his head from being lop- 
sided. His eye, the color of the sea when off soundings, is large and 
clear, with a well of good humor in it large enough for ten landsmen’s 
souls to swim in, although his noble spirit has barely sea-room enough 
in its deep clearness. His lip, over which curls a luxurious red mous- 
tache, expresses resolution and firmness by its down-drawn corners ; 
and, to sum up the description in foto, you find in Captain Skinner a true 
portraiture of a real ‘out and out’ American sailor ; a fair picture of a 
regular-bred Baltimore sea-captain. Every time he turned in his walk- 
ing to and fro, he would cast his eye up the straight street, and not 
seeing the mate, would exclaim: ‘ ‘Blast the blink. eyed, bow-legged 
snail! why don’t he heave ahead ?’ 

Just after one of these hasty ebullitions, as he was starting at double- 
quick-time, heading toward the forecastle, he heard a light step behind 
him. Veering round, he saw the boy whom we have described , Spring- 
ing lightly over the bulwarks. 

“ Pretty good jump that, youngster, considering the lubberly cut of 
your toggery ; if your panties weren’t sheeted home at the bottom, 
you "d out-jumpa monkey on a swinging back-stay.’ 

‘Sir, I wish to see the captain of this vessel,’ said the boy, in a hasty 
tone, not noticing the address of the sailor. 

‘ Well, little one, do your blue-eyes the honor! Here I stand on my 
own deck.’ 

‘You are commander here, Sir ?’ asked our young acquaintance. 

‘T ain’t nothing else.’ 

‘Then, Sir, my business is with you. I wish to go to sea with you.’ 

‘The devil you do! Why, what inthe name of fried ratlines do you 
think you can ‘do at sea? Can you reef, hand, steer, or heave the lead ; 
splice, or knot? Do you know how many tails a man-o’-war’s cat 
wears ?? 

‘I can learn my duty, Sir, and doit. I can take a joke, or resent an 
insult,’ replied the boy, firmly. : 
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‘By the eenatios! q like your upon, youngueet Give ’s your flip. 
per; come down below, a and let me hear your yarn, for you ain’t no 
milk-sop, you ain’t.’ 

The two turned down the companion-way and disappeared in the 
cabin. What ensued there, need not be placed before the reader ; let 
it suffice to say, that when the two reiiscended to the deck, the boy was 
rigged up in a regular sailor’s suit. 

‘ Aloft there!’ hailed the captain ; ‘ come down, every mother’s son 
of ye!’ 

When all the crew had reached the deck, the skipper addressed 
them: 

‘My lads, here ’s a young friend of mine, Nep BuntLine ; he is to 
mess With me in the cabin—he is to work with you, forward. Show 
him his duty, and be kind to him. I want to see him a first-rate sailor. 
That’s enough, now; you all know my will. Lay aloft and loose 
all! — sheet home and hoist away ; stand by the spring-line ; take the 
helm there, one of you; let go all! — up with that flying-jib!’ 

Another minute, and the schooner ‘ Mary C > was on the calm 
bosom of the Delaware, scudding seaward before a spanking breeze. 
Swiftly she glided along the rippling waters, while from the royal yard, 
where he had perched himself, young Ned gazed upon the shores w hich 
he was leaving, as he sadly hope d, for ever. Wilmington, the sacred 
plains of Brandywine, Newcastle, all were quickly passed ; and at last 
the light-house on Cape I lay lay off the lee beam. Then came the 
heavy. swell of the sea, that long, steady roll, which a sailor’s heart up- 
rises to meet and joys tofeel. And now, out upon ‘old ocean’s gray and 
melancholy waste’ that vessel sped, alone to all save the chainless hearts 
that throbbed beneath her flag. 





CHAPTER SECOND. 





For eight days the ‘ Mary C ’ flew lightly on before the foam- 
bedewed breeze, and gained that lovely latitude where the cool soft airs 
of the temperate zone mingle and unite with the warm spicy breath of 
the tropics. Meanwhile ‘ Ned,’ petted by all on board, active, enthu- 
siastic and willing, had learned to furl the royal, take ‘a trick at the 
helm,’ and began to be useful in various little ways. On the morning 
of the ninth day out, Captain Skinner came on deck at day-break, 
according to his usual custom, and with his glass proceeded to scan the 
horizon in ail directions. Long and steadily he gazed around ;_ but ever 
; and anoti his glass would return to the nort hern water- line, where it 
would rest longer than elsewhere. At last the skipper laid his glass 
down on the edge of the companion-hatch, and sending his arms elbow- 
deep in his pea-jacket after a ‘ jaw-load of tobacco,’ cast his eye aloft as 
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| if to scan spars and rigging, while he deposited ‘ the weed,’ in two car- 
ii goes, on each side of his mouth. This done, with another hurried, 
anxious glance toward the northern offing, he stepped down into the cabin. 

Hi A few moments afterward he returned to the deck with his dress so 


altered that one could have scarcely recognized him. An oiled canvass 
hood, known as a ‘ sou’-wester’ by seamen, covered his head; a short 
close jacket of the same material fitted his body ; huge sea-boots, also 
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of the same ttiaterial, came clear up to the hin, me meeting g the bottom of 
the jacket. The hat hid all of his head save his eyes, nose and mouth. 
The crew were sitting around the fore-castle when he came on deck, 
eating their breakfast ; but as his head loomed above the hatch-rim, they 
sprang to their feet and looked hastily around the horizon. They knew 
that he never dressed for a storm unless one was coming ; but now all 
looked clear and bright, particularly in the north. It seemed as if the 
eye in that direction ‘could cool itself in the clear blue distance, yet this 
very clearness was the surest sign of what was brewing. The men 
hastily gathered about the lower rigging, for they knew that work was to 
be done, though they knew not its nature or itscause. Again he raised 
the spy-glass to his eye; and now, through its aid, one might see a low 
thread-like line of black-cloud, lying on the very edge of the distant 
horizon. Tothe naked eye all wasclear. How often is it thus in the 
course of human affairs! Behind the clear sky of seeming prosperity, 
how quickly forms the cloud of ruin, how swiftly rushes on the storm of 
destruction and despair ! 

When Captain Skinner laid the glass down, he raised the speaking 
trumpet to his lips and commenced the work ‘of preparation. ‘Lay 
aloft there, lads, and in with the fore-to’gallant sail and royal; down 
with that main gaff-topsail ; get up the top and mast-ropes, and stand by 
to house top-masts! Mate, clear away both cables ; see them bent to 
the anchors, and clinched around the fore-mast. Screw that chain bob- 
stay tighter ; get up preventer-stays for the lower masts, and pass fresh 
lashings over the long-boat and cook-house. Bear a hand, my lads ; 
let’s have all snug! A norther on the banks is no play-thing !’ 

All was now ready for the storm, ere yet its cloud- heralds had be- 
strode the sky. The tall masts that had tapered far upward toward the 
blue heavens, had, as if by magic, disappeared, and the stumpy lower 
masts, with thick heavy cordage, bracing and supporting them fore and 
aft, was all that met the eye. The broad flaunting banner had been 
lowered from the gafi-peak, and in its place hung the narrow storm- 
pennant. 

I love to look upon a vessel stripped for action, with all the ornamen- 
tal cast aside, while the useful only is retained; then it is that she 
seems indeed ‘a thing of life,’ born to struggle and to conquer. But 
there is an indescribable something in ‘ housing all’ for a storm, a kind 
of chilly awe, that one never feels when awaiting the approach of mere 
mortal enemies. When a storm breaks forth upon the ocean, heaving 
its black waves into rolling, broken mountains, one knows that Gop 
is there! One feels too as if Hell’s demons rode forth shouting on the 
storm. Sounds strange and fearful fill the ears ; sights wild and ter- 
rible dim the eyes ; thoughts dread and awful fill the soul ! Majesty, 
the majesty of the world, rests ina stormatsea. I love,oh! how I love 
to stand at the helm of a noble vessel in such a storm; to see the winds 
bend her tapering masts ; to feel her vast hull tremble in the combined 
war of elements; and then, witha single turn of that helm, to send her 
dashing, swift as ‘the flashing lightning, before the gale ! Oh it is glo- 
rious! One then feels as if all the elements were battling with him, 
and as if he was indeed a king, whom they cannot harm or - overthrow. 
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But Ww hat i is all shia yawing nienes my course for 1 ? To my yarn again. 
The schooner, as I have said, was prepared for the storm before it 
arose from its ‘chilly bed in the north. ‘Thus it came forth: first, along 
the horizon-line lay black clouds, tinged on the uppermost edge with 
fiery-red ; then these red tinges shot athwart the sky above, close fol- 
lowed by the black clouds, in long dark flakes; below these, came a 
disorderly array of heaped-up murky vapors, which followed fast in 
the wake of the fore-runners. At last the sun was hid and the blue 
sky covered by these veils of the tempest! Still, the ocean slept, and 
the winds seemed to be drawing in their breath, as if to prepare for one 
mighty earth-shaking blast. Then, over the still, slow-heaving waters 
came a long thrilling sound ; it was low, but it filled all the air ; a sound 
unearthly, like a prolonged shriek dying away into a moan; and before 
it had passed, the sea seemed, with a heavy wave or two, to rise and give 
an accompanying evidence of solemn import. ‘Then, where the eye 
cast its farthest glance toward the distant horizon, could be seen dancing 
the trembling green caps of white foam, looking like figures in snowy 
robes, g glancing about a dark-shaded meadow. Soon on they came — 
the white-caps of foam, and the demons of the storm! The sea, late 
so blue, boils milky white; the silence, but now so solemn, echoes with 
the shrill, deafening burst of the tempest-band ! 

The storm reached us; and while the schooner felt its first force, she 
bent over till the heads of her short masts were buried in the snowy 
spray ; then,as if in anger, her bows inclined to leeward, her masts 
sprang upward like the bow suddenly unstrung ; and before the flapping 
wings of the wind she darted off without one stitch of canvass extended 
onher spars. She seemed to bea mad monster; on, on she swept, some- 
times dashing over the very crests of the waves, leaping like a winged 
spirit each deep abyss; then, buried in foam of her own creation, dart. 
ing through their very hearts, clearing a way with her wedge-like bows. 
Distance was uncounted —time was unknown. All, all was buried 
in this wild chaos. 

Upon the deck, near the helm, stood the captain, singing for very joy. 
The wind bore him on the course of his destination ; the storm scared 
him not, for he knew his vessel. She was stoutand ready. At the top 
of the main-mast, clinging in the cat-harpings, with his long fair locks 
streaming like so many thin pennons out on the storm, was seated ‘ Ned 
Buntline,’ his very soul enwrapped in the grandeur of the scene. ‘This 
was his first storm at sea. 

‘Main top there!’ hailed the captain. 

‘Ay, ay, Sir!’ answered Ned, aroused from his dreamy mood. 

‘Keep a bright look-out, youngster, for land on the lee-bow ! 

‘Ay, ay, Sir!’ was the response of our young sailor, as he clam. 
bered a ratline or two higher, and ‘setting his eye’ in the prescribed 
direction. 

For an hour or more, no other sound was heard, save the whistling 
storm; but at length the shrill voice of the look-out man from aloft 
hailed the deck. 

‘ What say you, youngster?’ shouted the captain through his trum- 
pet, 
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‘I see something like land right ahead, Sir.’ 

‘What sort of a look does it wear ?’ 

‘It looks to be a long black rock, Sir, half covered with surf, and 
right in the middle of the rock there seems to be something white. It 
looks like a hole through which one can see the foam from the other 
side.’ 

‘ All’s right ! shouted the captain ; ‘it is the east end of Abaco, and 
that’s the ‘ Hole-in-the-Wall’ which you see, youngster; if we have luck, 
we will be in Havana in sixty hours.” Then turning to the helmsman, 
he ordered him to ‘ luff up half-a-point,’ so as to clear the reef to wind- 
ward of the island. In one hour more, the schooner dashed by the 
point of Abaco, passing almost within hailing distance of the light- 
house on the rock. She was now skimming over the green waters of 
the ‘ Banks’ at a rate that only Baltimore clippers can hold in a storm. 
When night came on, she was far in among the islands, under very little 
sail, striking through the Gun-key channel, amid the most beautiful 
phosphorescent spray, but entirely safe under the pilotage of her expe- 
rienced commander. 


CHAPTER THIRD. 


On the morning of the second-day after the storm, the American 
Union-jack, floating from the central telegraph-staff on the Moro-Castle, 
informed the Habanéros that a vessel, wearing the star-spangled and 
universal passport at her peak, was off their harbor. Soon thereafter, 
close in under the land of ‘ Las Montes del Hierra,’ fanned slowly along 
by the first gentle breathings of the young sea-breeze, could be seen our 
schooner. As the breeze freshened she gathered head-way, and by the 
time she had reached the point of rocks beneath the Moro, her speed 
was increased so much that she passed by the Buoys* at the rate of nine 
or ten knots. Our young friend Ned was again perched at the mast- 
head, regaling his eyes with the beautiful, strange and stirring scenes 
before him. First, as the schooner entered the harbor, he gazed with 
astonishment at the frowning battlements of the Moro, on the left, with 
its thousand black-muzzled war-dogs looking down on the schooner’s 
deck, at an angle of forty-five degrees ; while from the opposite side of 
the harbor looked forth sternly and menacingly the heavy water-batte- 
ries of the Punta. ‘Then again on the left, beyond the Moro, stretched 
the immense fort Cabanos ; while below, under its very shadow, lay the 
suburban village of Casa Blanca, where was formerly landed the line- 
freight of the Guinea-men, and where they still fit out for their nefari- 
ous cruises, in spite of English interference and Spanish law. Beyond 
all this, at the upper end of the harbor, lies the Regulus, where the 
Spaniards go every Saturday to see, at the Plaza del Torres, the bull- 
fight. To the right of the harbor, all higgledy-piggledy, rusty and 
musty, bright and gleaming in spots and patches, like an actor’s old 
spangled robe thrown down in the middle of a flower-bed, lies the town, 
the city of Havana, with its stone houses, and churches with gilded and 


* THESE are buoys made fast over the wrecks of several English ships of the line which were’sunk 
while attempting to enter the harbor during the war between England and Spain. They were sunk by 
shot fired from the Moro. 
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cross-crowned spires ; its huts and its palaces, all cntiuved about in the 
most glorious disorder. One-half of the old-time-worn habitations 
resemble Dutch prisons more than dwelling-houses. There is about as 
much difference between the exterior and interior appearance of a 
Spanish house, as there is between a silken shawl and a horse-blanket. 
Outside, all is rough, ‘ grand, gloomy and peculiar ;’ inside, all is ele- 
gant, refined and luxurious. 

As the schooner swept up into the bay, with every stitch of her thin 
white canvass bellying from spar and yard, the citizens gathered 
down on the wharves, and gazed at her with admiration. Soon the 
Quarantine-boat pushed out, with its yellow flag flying, and with her 
fore-top-sail hove aback, and the jib-sheet hauled to windward, the 
schooner lay calm and still on the glassy bay. The boat boarded us, 
the captain showed his bill of health, and received a pass from the quar- 
rantine. ‘Then came the custom-house boat, and after the manifest was 
examined, a bribeable soldier was put aboard to keep passengers and 
crew out of contraband amusements. Then permission to haul into the 
wharf was given, and the cargo having duly been entered, the duty of 
discharging, preparatory to relading, commenced. 

The hands had made the craft all fast and snug alongside of the 
wharf, when the Captain, turning to Ned, said : 

‘ Youngster, you may rig yourself j in your shore-going togs, and stand 
by to take a cruise ashore with me ! 

‘ Ay, ay, Sir,’ was the cheerful answer ; for the boy’s heart yearned 
to spring out among the strange and beautiful sights which had crossed 
his vision. Oh! what a zest has youth for the enjoyment of the new ; 
let it be what it may, so that it is new, strange, or wonderful, youth feels 
in it a charm which age never experiences. To the young, the whole 
earth isa garden ; flowers grow every where ; and though on some the 
grief-dew is cast, or the sorrow-blight has fallen, the sun of youth’s 
thoughtlessness soon sends the sad drops shivered into a mist of nothing- 
ness ; and this is happiness. 

It was dark before the Captain and Ned were ready for their land 
cruise ; but when they landed, they found no difficulty in traversing the 
town, for every window was lighted up. It was the eve of some holi- 
day in the church. They first made their way to the Plaza Publica, in 
front of the Governor’s palace, where for a moment they stood and lis. 
tened to the music of the military band, and gazed on the gay groups 
of fair donnas and gentlemen who were promenading up and down the 
shadowy | walks, or lounging on the seats around the fountain, which 
threw its sparkling jet high i in the air, whence it came down in glitter- 
ing drops, which in the bright moonlight looked like showers of many- 
hued gems chasing each other. The “Captain and his little companion 
stayed only fora moment to gaze on this fair scene, but crossed over into 
a narrow street that led on to a cathedral, toward which the crowd poured, 
a steady wave of pedestrians. 

They entered the vast building, and doing as they saw the rest do, 
knelt for a moment at the door, and then advanced toward the altar. A 
priest, evidently pleased to see the respect with which they regarded the 
building, advanced and politely offered to show them through it. It 
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was indeed a vast edifice, and one of the first erected in the city: its 
exterior, moss-covered and green, showed its age ; but within, all was 
grand and magnificent. Rich paintings overhung the walls; along 
the niches on either side were the ornamented shrines of saints; and the 
altar itself was a pile of perfect gorgeousness. In a niche in the wall, 
close to the altar, the priest showed them a marble urn; within it was 
one of silver, and within that rested the dust of Cotumsus. The 
shackles which bound his noble limbs, when he was sent home in disgrace 
by the brutal Bobadilla, and the sword which he used to wear, are placed 
in a casket by the side of the urn. There is no doubt but that the ashes 
of the Discoverer do rest here, for years ago they were removed from 
Seville to this place, with great pomp and ceremony. ‘These relics are 
seldom exhibited, except as a mark of favor, and as a favor they were 
now shown to Ned and his companion. Soon they left the sacred edi- 
fice, and once more walked out into the narrow streets of the city. 

‘ Now, Ned,’ said his companion, ‘ we will go and see an old friend 
of mine, Mrs. Boyd; she has a pretty daughter: mind you don’t fall 
in love, my boy! 

Mrs. Boyd was a Spanish lady, who had married an American sea- 
captain, who had died soon after, leaving her one daughter. She kept 
a boarding-house for American officers ; and here was a kind of general 
rendezvous for all the American captains. 

They soon arrived at her door, for it was but a step from the cathe- 
dral, and found a ready admittance and a hearty welcome. The Captain 
introduced his young protegée to the lady and her daughter ; and taking 
a cigar, was soon engaged in a con-fab with a group of captains who 
were holding a discourse over a can of punch, on some part of the tariff 
which little suited their ideas of ‘free trade and sailors’ rights.’ Ned’s 
genteel demeanor evidently pleased Mrs. Boyd and her daughter Caro- 
lina, the latter particularly. He was of the same age as herself; and 
then to her he did not seem so rough as the other sailor-boys whom she 
had seen. And of her the Captain had lied not, when he said she was 
pretty. Carolina Boyd was beautiful. Even then, at thirteen, her little 
figure was full and perfect ; every limb, rounded and finished, swelled 
into a perfection almost of womanhood. She had eyes of witching 
hazel ; dark, deep and liquid; full of soul, full of expression, now of 
joy, now of sadness — now of mirth and now of mischief. Her hair 
was brown, and fell in rich clusters down her neck and shoulders, far 
below her tiny waist. Her eyebrows were thin, and arched over her 
eyes delicately, and her forehead was moderately high — high enough 
for the general contour of her face. Her lips —oh! those sweet lips! 
They looked like a rich, ripe pomegrante, cleft gently in the middle, with 
pearly seeds bursting out. ‘They were ever pouted out, as if loaded too 
heavily with sweets, that needed kissing off. Ah! she was beautiful ! 
What wonder then that Ned fell in love, for in love he did fall, and that 
instanter. And from the way that her large eyes looked on him, and hid 
themselves beneath their long silken lash-veil so quickly when she 
caught his blue orbs fixed on her, one might judge that she was but a 
little better off. Cupid had made quick work with their young hearts ; 
for before the Captain was ready to go aboard the schooner that night, 
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the twain had lived a life-time of happiness. Ned, blunt and plain, had 
told her that she was the prettiest girl he had ever seen ; sheas plainly, 
in the sweetest broken English he had ever heard, had told him that she 
loved him; and now, they had promised to love each other forever. I 
need not say how wildly happy those young creatures were, when they 
sought their respective beds that night. Indeed, it would be hard to 
tell the feelings which throbbed and thrilled through their joyous bosoms. 
In a few hours the Captain and his comrades separated, and he and Ned 
went aboard the schooner. 

During the entire time the vessel remained in Havana, unloading her 
old cargo, and taking fruit aboard for the return trip, Ned was at Mrs. 
Boyd’s. He was happy! Oh love, young love! There is something 
pure and unselfish in our first love—‘boyish love’ it is sometimes 
called — the loss of which one feels sadly in adult life. ‘There is a feel- 
ing of awe and adoration for, a continual thinking of, the loved object, 
which a man, let him love as ardently or passionately as he may, feels 
not, when years have cast their sinful weight upon his heart. 

At last the schooner was ready for sea: her papers were taken from 
the custom-house, and every thing was made ready to hoist the canvass 
and be off. Then the light-footed tars went aloft; the halliards and 
sheets were stretched out ; another moment, and the white sails dropped 
from their fastenings, were sheeted home and hoisted away ; the wharf- 
fasts were cast adrift, and at first slow, then swiftly, parted the schooner 
from the shore. Among the anxious few who stood on the wharf waving 
their adieus, was little Carolina, whose dark, tearful eyes were fixed on 
Ned, as he stood poised on the fore-topgallant yard, gazing at her till the 
blue distance intervened between their aching eyes. 

Young hearts part sadly, but recover sooner from sad partings, than 
elder ones do. So it was with Ned. Although he thought often, very 
often, of his little lady-love, yet soon the bustle of his sailor-life took away 
his sadness, and his song was as cheery as ever. 

A storm was brewing when the Captain left the safe harbor; but 
fruit is a perishable cargo, and he was anxious to make a quick and 
saving tripto his owners. The schooner was scar¢e out of sight of the 
Moro light-house, before the Captain began to reduce sail, and prepare 
fora blow. The wind came from the south-east fitfully, in squalls, 
which required a constant watch and care. ‘The craft was close-hauled, 
with her starboard tacks aboard, so that she might weather the Florida 
reefs, and lay out through between the Cape and the Banks. She weath- 
ered along, making some headway in the heavy sea, but as night 
approached, the storm seemed to rise. The waves, in consequence of 
the gulf-current being against them, were short and very heavy, and 
broke wildly over the sharp bows of the vessel, making her tremble 

from head to stern with their weight. Night came on, and with it still 
increased the storm. All the schooner’s light spars had been sent down ; 
sail after sail had been gathered in ; till now she only had her storm- 
jib and balance-reefed fore and main-sails set ; still there was too much 
for her, and she was hove-to under her storm try-sail, with her head to 
windward. It was a bad chance for her, for the Florida reef was under 
her lee, and if she drifted much, she must inevitably strike it. 
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The watch forward was crouching down, trying to shelter himself a 
little from the spray under the flare of the bulwarks, when, as the craft 
rose upon a huge wave, he thought he saw some dark object ahead; 
another moment, and he was sure ; and witha startling shout he cried: 
‘Sail ho!’ 

‘Where away ?’ 

‘ Dead ahead, Sir! here she is! port hard! port!’ And even while he 
spoke, a large dark hull came sweeping down right on to the schooner. 
One moment she seemed to hang on the next wave, right over the little 
vessel, like an eagle poised over a sparrow ; the next she dashed by elose 
enough for the crews to have touched. She was a brig, with every 
spar swept clean from her deck, and on that deck stood a frightcned 
crew. Their vessel was beyond their management. Another moment, 
she was past out of view in the gloom to leeward. No sound was there 
now, save the dash, the eternal dash of mighty waters, and the shrill 
shriekings of the tempest. Strange are the voices of a storm! At 
times like a living thing in pain, it seems to moan and groan, and then 
to shriek in agony; again, it sings cheerily, like a thing of joy ; and then, 
like deep heavy bell-tones, it seems to knell those whom it has sent to a 
blue shroud and winding-sheet of foam. 

At last, day broke, and well was it for the schooner’s crew that the 
blessed light came when it did. One hour more of darkness, and that 
darkness would have been to them eternal. Within one short mile 
under their lee lay the Florida reef, boiling with foam, and the schooner 
was drifting bodily down upon it. In a moment the Captain was at the 
mast-head. There was but one chance: he must make sail, pick a 
channel, and run inside the reef. 

‘Stand by to hoist the jib, Mr. Hill!’ said he to the mate; then to 
the helmsman : ‘ Ease her off two points; there— steady! By Jove! 
there is the brig that passed us last night, fast on the reef; she ’ll go to 
pieces, sure! Hard up the helm there, boy ; let her run dead before it. 
Hold hard, boys, as she goes through the breakers ! 

The schooner was now put dead before the gale, and rushed down 
toward the reef, like winged, hissing lightning! But she had an expe- 
rienced eye at her mast-head to guide her ; and soon, right through the 
white and bubbling mass, trembling in every timber, she pressed into 
smoother water. As soon as he had passed the last breaker, the Cap- 
tain shouted: 

‘Stand by both anchors! clear away the full scope of cable! look 
out !— cut the stopper!—let go! In with that canvass!’ 

For a few moments it was doubtful whether the anchors would hold ; 
but at last the vessel pitched less heavily ; her bows swung fairly 
head to wind, and she lay easier. ‘The crew now had time to look about 
them, and could see the brig lying broadside-to on the reef, washed fore 
and aft by every surge. Her crew seemed to be huddled up on the 
weather side of the vessel, where they were partly protected by the bul- 
warks. Among them, it could be seen by their dresses, were females ; 
and the sight of a female in distress is to an American sailor as the 
sight of perishing gold to a miser. There was no boat aboard the brig, 
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ond it was evident hen could not ‘tues sik toge the r. Captain Skinner 
looked inquiringly at his crew ; his answer was in their eyes. 

‘Man the boat, boys!’ said he; ‘it’s a hard chance, but they must n’t 
perish before our eyes, and women among them, too.’ 

The best boat was manned at once with six sturdy oarsmen; the 
Captain was in its stern-sheets and Ned at the tiller. 

‘ Shove off, boys, and try your best now; this is no child’s play: a 
long stroke with your oars, and all together: keep her head to wind- 
ward of the wreck, Ned !’ 

‘Ay, ay, Sir; but don’t you see there is a little smooth place just to 
leeward of the brig, that we can get almost up to her stern in ?’ 

‘ Ay, you are right boy ; steer for it.’ 

The boat labored slowly on, but at last got within hail of the brig. 
She was found to be the ‘ Experiment,’ of Baltimore, bound to Galves- 
ton, Texas, and dismasted in the late gale. The boat was hauled close 
to her counter, and the perilous trial of disembarking the ladies com- 
menced. Ned was sent up a rope which dangled from the cabin-win- 
dows, and hunting around among the dunnage, he soon found an accom- 
modation-ladder, which was made fast tothe taffrail, and one of the ladies, 
the youngest, was passed along to it by those in-board. She was weak, 
wet, and chilled through with the cold and spray; and they had just 
got her on the taffrail, ‘when a tremendous surge struck them. Fora 
moment they clung to her, but the next instant she was swept from their 
grasp, and plunged into the boiling waters below. Ned was by her side 
when she was swept overboard, and scarce had she touched the water, 
before she was in his arms. He rose with her above the water, and a 
moment after both were inthe boat. Dangerous, dangerous to him was 
the look of gratitude which beamed out of the large black eyes that 
opened on him as he arose inthe boat. ‘The boat’s crew now succeeded 
in getting the other two ladies, sisters of the first, from on board the brig, 
as well as the crew of the wrecked vessel, and care was taken at once 
to get them aboard the schooner, and make them comfortable. 

Ned was praised beyond his merits for his part of the adventure ; for 
adventure it was, and one that seemed likely to get his susceptible young 
heart in a love-scrape again; for a more beautiful creature than the 
maiden he had plunged into the ocean to save, never blessed a sailor’s 
eye-sight, or trod a good ship’s plank. She was a Jewess, and all of her 
famed nation’s beauty seemed combined in her. We will leave her, 
however, and her sisters, in comfort aboard the schooner, and, as the gale 
is somewhat abating, we will, if you please, close this chapter. 


‘MI NUEVE DULCE, QUERELLA 


No searching eye can pierce the veil 
That o’er my secret love is thrown ; 
No outward signs reveal its tale, 
But to my bosom known. 
Thus, like the spark, whose vivid light 
In the dark flint is hid from sight, 
It dwells within, alone. 


Midnight Musings. 


T 


BY JAMES EKENWARD, 


In at the open window shine 

The far-off solemn stars of Heaven: 
With sleepless eyelids, I recline 

Upon my couch, to musing given. 


A holy silence fills the air ; 

In sleep repose Earth’s sons and daughters; 
One voice alone is heard afar — 

The rushing ‘sound of many waters.’ 


Piscataqua! I know full well 

Thine old familiar tones, dear river ! 
To thee, as by a mighty spell, 

My inmost heart is bound forever. 


In boyhood, while life’s morning dew 

Still moistened Hope’s delusive blossom, 
In sail-boat, or in light canoe, 

I loved to sport upon thy bosom. 


And when the summer sun sank down, 
At eve, among his gorgeous pillows, 
Far from the hot and dusty town, 
I’ve bathed amid thy cooling billows. 


Full many a river may, I fear, 
In point of length, be ranked before thee ; 
But thou art broad, and deep, and clear, 
And blue as are the heavens o’er thee. 


Of Mississippi, they may speak 

Who find t’ explore him time and season ; 
But I have pierced thy every creek, 

And love thee for that very reason. 


, 
No mighty common-sewer thou, 
To do the drainage of the nation, 
But thy pure waters ebb and flow 
With Ocean’s every heart-pulsation. 


Oft sound the echoes on thy side, 

With music, song, and laughter hearty, 
As o’er thy breast, at eventide, 

Floats the returning water party. 


And oft, as now, when summer night 
The harsher din of day-light hushes, 
I listen to thy voice of might, 
As seaward thy strong current rushes. 


Portsmouth, (N. H.) July, 1845. 


JR. 


| Anon, above thy solemn bass 
| A sound like Fate’s dread step approaches, 
| As o’er thy bridge, at hurrying pace, 


Come tramping steeds and rumbling coaches. 
| 


That midnight train hath come and gone, 
From silence sprung, in silence ended ; 
But farther, nought to me is known, 


Or whence it came, or whither tended. 
| 


| From voiceless gloom, thus suddenly 
Emerges man — a solemn marvel! 
From mystery to mystery, 
Thus o’er the bridge of Life we travel. 


| Oh! what a bitter mockery 

Were this brief span to mortals given, 
| Had we,oh Gop! no faith in Thee, 

No staff on Earth, no hope of Heaven! 


| Oh, no! there lies beyond the tomb 
No ‘ silent land,’ awaiting mortals ; 
| Aland of melody and bloom 
Spreads out behind Death’s gloomy portals. 


| Then bravely bide the doom that waits ; 
Bear all of Earth, for all of Heaven; 
Step, like a conqueror, through those gates, 
Not like a captive, chained and driven. 


Oh River! rushing to the sea 

With eager and impetuous motion, 
Soon thy pent waters shall be free 

To roam the deep and boundless ocean. 


| 


Then, while thou murmurest in mine ear, 
Let me accept the lesson given : 

Dost thou pant fora wider sphere 2 
So should my spirit long for Heaven. 


Though in the silence of the night, 

I thus discourse with thee, dear river! 
Though flowing almost in my sight, 

Loved stream! we meet no more forever! 


| Forever? When the ties which chain 

__ Mysoul to clay, kind Death shall sever, 
Free as the wind, I’ll roam again 

| Along thy banks, delightful river! 
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KNICKERBOCKER ‘MEN AND THINGS.’ 


ESSED TO THE EDITOR. 


ADDR 


Tue ancient edifices of our renowned city have rapidly fallen before 
the barbarous and unrelenting hand of Improvement. In this war of 
the Present against the Past, they have sustained a siege which has 
proved as terrible and disastrous as that of any of which we have re- 
cord in the history of either ancient or modern warfare. One after 
another they have perished, until but few are left to remind us of the 
humble character and moderate pretensions of our virtuous and tem- 
perate-minded progenitors. There are yet a few that have escaped the de- 
vastations of the war ; thanks to the tenacity and sturdy prejudice of the 
heirs and successors of that noble race, who, holding in utter abhorrence 
the example of many around them, have refused to yield to the tempta- 
tion of alienating or destroying thé homes that have descended to them, 
with all their pleasant associations of peace and contentment that clus- 
ter around their fire-sides! Immortal praise be to their memories! 
Their dwelling-places shall for ever stand, as the proud memorials of 
their unyielding virtues and sturdy, honest prejudices! I honor every 
evidence of this feeling. It speaks well for the character and pride of 
the descendants of our fathers. It is the true preserver of all that a 
Dutchman reverences; the scenes of his childhood and his happiness. 

I have a friend who has stood for fifty years, like a brave soldier in 
the battle, breasting the storm that sweeps around him, with indomita- 
ble determination. He changes not. The fashion of his desires are 
the same now that they were half a century ago. He is a most jealous 
observer of all encroachments upon the habits and tastes of his ances- 
tors, and reverences the lessons of antiquity with a catholic devotion. 
Upon the front door of his house hangs the same stupendous knocker 
that announced the visits of his grand-father’s friends. It is a ponder- 
ous affair, representing the head of a lion with a shaggy mane, and 
looking terrific enough to frighten away an army of modern visitors! 
Raise the huge hammer that hangs suspended by a ring from his nose ; 
its thunders shake the very foundations of the contiguous walls, that 
rise in slender weakness to the sky, looking scornfully upon the humble 
pretensions and proportions of their Dutch neighbors. Talk to him of 
removing this ancient announcer of family visits, for the more modern 
and effeminate bell, with its brass or silver button, at the door, and he 
would deem it an unpardonable insult to his good taste. He loves the 
very sound of that huge hammer. Before its echoes die away into 
silence, the friendly smile of hospitality is at the door, with an honest 
and hearty earnestness of welcome, which proves the sincerity of his 
Dutch heart. 

Every thing within, too, proves the consistency of his ancient preju- 
dices. He abominates Croton water, and gives his preference to the 
delectable Manhattan, which his forefathers drank before him. How 
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prim and methodical the old leathern buckets hang in his wide hall, 
ready for use in case of any accident by fire! He could not sleep in 
security, without these faithful sentinels being at all times at hand. 
What a feeling of safety is there in these immemorial fixtures! He 
burns wood ; coal makes him dull, and fills his brain with much blood. 
His wide chimney-pieces and high mantels glow cheerfully with the 
light and warmth of his winter’s fire. His wood burns with a crack- 
ling sociability, that makes it as familiar as one of the household. If 
you go into his cellar, where his winter logs are piled, you will find 
their smooth ends outward, and as orderly and regular as if arranged 
with a plumb-line. He is the truest specimen of a Dutchman, with all 
his loves and prejudices, that ever descended from the first settlers of 
New-Amsterdam. I must tell you more about him, some day or other. 

It was my intention at the beginning to have introduced you to my 
old school-master, and the little school-house which still stands in Tem- 
ple-street, in the rear of the City Hotel. How it has managed to escape 
the demolition to which the ancient city has been subjected, passes my 
comprehension. It is sadly altered, however, and has answered various 
purposes since the classic days of my youth. It fell, some years since, 
into the ownership of a strange being, of some wealth and many eccen- 
tricities, who resided in it, and suffered it to go to decay. When the 
City Hotel was offered for sale, he determined to purchase it and tear it 
down, because, as he declared to me, it intercepted his view of the 
Broad Way! Only think of it! It was a low, two-story, wooden 
shanty, which, owing to the accumulated weight of almost a century of 
years, leans like one of the towers of Pisa; nevertheless, it is as tena- 
cious of its integrity and uprightness as was ever the soul of the architect 
who built it. Once upon a time it was a pretty affair. I remember 
it as such; and it makes my heart mourn to see it so miserably neglected. 
The associations which centre about it are connected with the sunny 
hours of my boyhood ; and there it stands, in the dreamy atmosphere 
of my memory, a cherished and dear object of veneration. 

The old school-master! Gop bless his honest face! May his setting 
sun be as bright and glorious, as his life has been placid and beautiful ! 
A more amiable, child-loving being never nursed into affection the sus- 
ceptible nature of children. He loved them for their innocence and 
purity ; and albeit now far sunken in the twilight of old age, no day of 
his life is passed without mingling and associating with these dear ob- 
jects of his love; ‘ for of such is the kingdom of Heaven.’ If manon 
earth ever had a foretaste of Heaven, it is thou, honest, full-souled 
C ! the very gem of school-masters and christians ; the placidest 
and most amiable of mentors. Thy gray hairs are a crown of glory 
to thy manly, cheerful face. 

With what tender solicitude didst thou watch the dawn of our young 
intellects, and lead them, with accents of sweet and eloquent persuasion, 
to the love of books and learning! How kindly and gently didst thou 
smooth the rugged journey of school-boy life! There was no harsh- 
ness in thy commands; no austerity in thy rebukes. They fell kindly 
upon our hearts, stirring them into a generous and manly emulation. I 
love thee for the recollections of honest and hearty earnestness with 
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which thou enteredst into the very delights of our childhood. Thou didst 
breathe, with refreshing exhilaration, the sunny atmosphere which en- 
compassed those about thee, and with a susceptibility as tender as theirs 
whose hearts clustered around thine own, partook in child-like simplicity 
of their innocent sports and pastimes. 

If ever this humble tribute, from one who owes to thee all that he pos- 
sesses that is worthy of preservation in this rude world, should reach 
thy dim eye, and enter with grateful pride into thy heart, let it bea 
blessing and a praise, to follow thee all the days of thy life. 

Such was the character, dear Knickersocker, of one, of whom in 
the beautiful language of WorpsworTs : 


‘Some faithful eulogist may say, 
He sought not praise, and praise did overlook 
His unobtrusive merit; but his life, 
Sweet to himself, was exercised in ‘good, 
That shall survive his name and \.emory.’ 


New-Amsterdam, October, 1845. 


‘<2.07 23 7.0 DO GOOD.’ 


BY GEORGE W. BETHRUNE, 


I. 


Live to do good ; but not with thought to win 
From man reward of any kindness done: 
Remember Him who died on cross for sin, 
The merciful, the meek, rejected ONE; 
When HE was slain, for crime of doing good, 
Canst thou expect return of gratitude ? 


ir 


Do good to all; but, while thou servest best, 
And at thy greatest cost, nerve thee to bear, 

When thine own heart with anguish is opprest, 
The cruel taunt, the cold averted air, 

From lips which thou hast taught in hope to pray, 

And eyes whose sorrows thou hast wiped away. 


Itt. 


Still do thou good ; but for His holy sake, 
Who died for thine, fixing thy purpose ever 
High as His throne, no wrath of man can shake ; 
So shall Hz own thy generous endeavor, 
And take thee to His conqueror’s glory up, 
When thou hast shared the Saviour’s bitter cup. 


Iv. 


Do nought but good, for such the noble strife 
Of virtue is, ’gainst wrong to venture love, 
And for thy foe devote a brother's life, 
Content to wait the recompense above ; 
Brave for the truth, to fiercest insult meek, 
In mercy strong, in vengeance only weak. 


Philadelphia, 1842. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


WANDERINGS OF A PILGRIM UNDER THE SHADOW oF Mont Bianc. By Grorce B, CHEEVER, 
D.D. Inone volume. pp. 166. New-York and London: WiLEy AND PuTNAM. 


Next to journeying by one’s self in foreign lands, and amidst the sublimities of Gop’s 
mightiest works, is the pleasure of accompanying an intelligent observant traveller in his 
progress through and among the ‘ great fastnesses of Nature.’ Mr. CHeEver is such a 
traveller. Such is the freshness, the vividness of his descriptions of mountain and cloud 
scenery; such the naturalness of his emotions at beholding the marvels which are spread 
around him ; that we seem to see with his eyes, to hear with his ears, and almost to feel 
with his heart. We can call to mind no work which has afforded us so clear an impres- 
sion of the scenery of the Alps, as the interesting volume before us. Mr. CHEEVER writes 
from so full a mind ; so thick-clustering are his illustrations of thought, moral, religious or 
imaginative, that we never tire of what might in other hands prove monotonous descrip- 
tion ; just as one is fatigued in listening to a discourse which is intended by the speaker to 
be all eloquent, as that term is generaally understood. We give, with regret that we can 
give no more, a single passage, describing the ‘ Pass of the Col de Balme,’ and especially 
that most sublime of all mountain aspects, the rolling away of ‘ mist-land’ from vast and 
boundless mountain-scenery : 


‘Our bitter disappointment in the fog was hard to be borne, and we sat brooding and mourning 
over the gloomy prospect for the day, and wondering what we had best do with ourselves, when sud- 
denly, on turning toward the window, Mont Blanc was flashing in the sunshine. Such an instantane-~ 
ous and extraordinary revelation of splendor, we never dreamed of. The clouds had vanished, we 
could not tell where, and the whole illimitable vast of glory in this, the heart of Switzerland’s Alpine 
grandeurs, was disclosed ; the snowy monarch of mountains, the huge glaciers, the jagged granite 
peaks, needles, and rough enormous crags and ridges congregated and shooting up in every direction, 
with the long beautiful Vale of Chamoupy visible from end to end, far beneath us, as still and shining 
asapicture! Just over the longitudinal ridge of mountains on one side was the moon in an infinite 
depth of ether; it seemed as if we could touch it; and on the other the sun was exulting as a bride- 
groom coming out of his chamber. The clouds still sweeping past us, now concealing, now par- 
tially veiling, and now revealing the view, added to its power by such sudden alternations. 

‘Far down the vale floated in mid air beneath us a few fleeces of cloud, below and beyond which 
lay the valley, with its villages, meadows, and winding paths, and the river running through it like a sil- 
ver thread. Shortly the mists congregated away beyond this scene, rolling masses upon masses, 
penetrated and turned into fleecy silver by the sunlight, the whole body of them gradually retreating 
over the southwestern end and barrier of the valley. In our position we now saw the different gorges 
in the chain of Mont Blanc lengthwise, Charmontiere, Du Bois, and the Glacier du Bosson protruding 
its whole enorme from the valley. The Grand Mulet, with the vast snow-depths and crevasses of 
Mont Blanc were revealed to us. That sublime summit was now for the first time seen in its solitary 
superiority, at first appearing round and smooth, white and glittering with perpetual snow, but as the 
sun in his higher path cast shadows from summit to summit, and revealed ledges and chasms, we could 
see the smoothness broken. Mont Blanc is on the right of the valley, looking up from the Col de 
Balme ; the left range being much lower, though the summit of the Buet is near ten thousand feet in 
height. Now on the Col de Balme we are midway in these sublime views, on an elevation of seven 
thousand feet, without an intervening barrier of any kind to interrupt our sight. 

‘ On the Col itself we are between two loftier heights, both of which I ascended, one of them being 
a ridge so sharp and steep, that though I got up without much danger, yet on turning to look about 
me, and come down, it was absolutely frightful. A step either side would have sent me sheer down 
a thousand feet; and the crags by which I had mounted appeared so loosely perched, as if I could 
shake and tumble them from their places by my hand. The view in every direction seemed infinitely 
extended, chain behind chain, ridge after ridge, in almost endless succession. 
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‘ But the hour of most intense splendor in this day of glory, was the rising of the clouds in Cha- 
mouny, as we could discera them like stripes of amber floating in an azure sea. They rested upon, 
and floated over, the successive glacier gorges of the mountain range on either hand, like so many 
islands of the blest, anchored in mid heaven below us; or like so many radiant files of the white- 
robed heavenly host floating transversely across the valley. This extended through its whole length, 
and it was a most singular phenomenon; for through these ridges of cloud we could look as through 
a telescope, down into the vale, and along to its farther end; but the intensity of the light flashing 
from the snows of the mountains, and reflected in these fleecy radiances, almost as so many secondary 
suns, hung in the clear atmosphere, was well-nigh blinding. 

‘The scene seemed to me a fit symbol of celestial glories; and I thought, if a vision of such in- 
tense splendor could be arrayed by the divine power out of mere earth, air, and water, and made to 
assume such beauty indescribable at a breath of the wind, a movement of the sun, a slight change in 
the elements, what mind could even dimly and distantly form to itself a conception of the splendors 
of the world of heavenly glory.’ 


We cannot regard with favor our author’s ‘ forced constructions’ against the observances 
of the prevalent religion, in the regions which he traversed. It seems not a little ungra- 
cious, in the midst of the enjoyments of benevolent and kindly offices at the hands of monks 
and other Catholic devotees, to interpolate animadversions, not to say anathemas, against 
the faith in which they were educated, and the only influence of which, at least in our 
traveller's case, was a result of admitted ‘ good works.’ ‘This error of taste constitutes, to 
our mind, the only defect of the volume before us; a book which we can cordially com- 
mend to our readers as a work of rare interest, well sustained from the beginning to the 
close. 







Tue Soncs or our LAND, AND OTHER PoEMs. 


By Mary E. Hewrrrt. In one volume. pp. 156. 
Boston: Wiiuiam D. TicKNoR 4ND ComPANY. 


In looking over this volume we encounter rnany charming poems with which the reader 
has aleady been made acquainted through the pages of the KNIcKERBOCKER ; but this 
circumstance will only serve to enhance the anxiety which will be felt to possess the re- 
mainder of our fair and gifted correspondent’s collection. Mrs. Hewirt, or (as we cannot 
help calling her, after her tasteful nom-de-plume,) ‘ lonr,’ hasan uncommonly masculine force 
and vigor of style, united with unusual feminine sweetness and grace; attributes that 
do not always accompany each other, in the writings of many of hersex. Whether she 
illustrates human passion or affection ; describes the beauties of nature, or arouses emo- 
tions of patriotic ardor; she has the faculty of taking her reader with her. She secures a 
‘ fitting audience’ always, and we can only hope, not less on behalf of the public than her- 
self, that that audience wil! not hereafter consist of ‘a few.’ We have little space for ex- 
tracts; and yet, with a vivid remembrance of the impression which the Green Mountains 
of Vermont made upon us, when first we caught their pale blue-green summits rising in 
the clear summer air, while passing in the rail-cars toward Saratoga, we cannot resist the 
inclination to quote the following spirited lines to those bulwarks of Nature : 





STRONGHOLD of Freedom's stalwartband! | Upflowed your veils of gauzy sheen; 
Firm as when to the all-forming hand | There lay your pastures, all in green, 
Your peaks from chaos rose ; | Outspreading ‘neath the sun ; 
Piled not like Atlas in its might, Nor toiled your husbandmen in vain, 
Nor Alps, nor Andes in your height, | For wide the yellow, ripened grain 


Crowned with perpetuul snows. Waved o’er ye, every one. 





Proud cradle of the Vermontese! | The kine lowed on each grassy steep, 

Where healthful floats the mountain breeze, There, in your shadows browsed the sheep, 
Oh! give me but again And winged the laden bee ; 

To track that valley green and fair, All flashing welled the mountain springs, 

By soft Winooski wandering there | ‘The sparkling rills, like living things 

In beauty to Champlain. Leaped downward, joyously. 








Oh! glorious first when morning bright Short time I breathed your mountain air, 


Lifted the mantle of the night | Or lingered ’mong your valleys fair, 
From off your glittering sides, Or by that winding river; 

Ye broke upon my raptured view ; | Butoh! your loveliness to me 

In robes of mist, and pearls of dew, | Is pictured bright in memory, 


Bedecked like Eastern brides. There to endure for ever. 
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We thought of the pretty and graceful lines ‘To Mary of Kentucky, a few days since, 
when we saw that fair and amiable young lady bestow her hand and heart upon the near 
kinsman of an old and valued friend; and we invoked for the lovely ‘ Rosz-Mary’ the 
happiness which our authoress herself would have implored of Fate for the fair bride. 
One word as to the externals of the volume before us : it is the most admirably-executed 
book which we have encountered in many months. Its smoothly-pressed sheets, clear type, 


and broad page with ample margin, make it not less pleasant to the eye than the contents 
are to the mind. 


MarGareETt. A TALE OF THE REAL AND IDEAL, BLIGHT AND Bioom. Including sketches of a 
Place not before described, called Mons Christi. In one volume. pp. 460. Boston: JonpAN AND 
WILEY. 
THERE was a brief hint in the ‘ Gossip’ of our last number, that we had read with not 

a little pleasure the volume whose title is given above. We had perused the book, but 

‘by parcels’ only, as DespEmona first heard OTHELLo’s story, and ‘not intentively.’ 

We are now however possessed of the contents of the work; and although we have en- 

countered, in a deliberate consideration thereof, many things, the omission of which 

would not in our judgment have detracted from the merit or interest of the performance, 
we are yet confirmed in our opinion of the numerous beauties of the volume. And among 
them we reckon conspicuously, a sincere love of nature, on the part of the author; a keen 
observation of human character; a genuine hate of shallow pretence and pseudo-piety ; 
and a love of, and capacity for, true humor and trenchant satire. But we wish rather to 
let the author represent his own characteristics, than to set them forth by any words of 
our own. In his ‘ phantasmagorical introductory’ he places before us the nucleus of his 
future heroine, in the person of an infant: ‘We behold,’ he says, ‘a child eight or ten 
months old; it has brown, curly hair, dark eyes, fair conditioned features, a health-glow- 
ing cheek, and well-shaped limbs. Who is it? whose is it? what is it? where is it? It 
is in the centre of fantastic light, and only a dimly-revealed form appears. It may be 

Queen Victoria’s or Sally Twig’s. It is Gop’s own child, as all children are. The blood 

of Adam and Eve, through how many soever channels diverging, runs in its veins, and 

the spirit of the Eternal, that blows every where, has animated its soul. It opens its eyes 
upon us, stretches out its hands to us, as all children do. Can you love it? It may be the 

heir of a throne, does it interest you; or of a milking stool, do not despise it. It is a 

miracle of the All-working, it is endowed by the All-gifted. Smile upon it, and it will 

smile you back again ; prick it, and it will cry. Each child on this terragveous ball, 
whether its nose be aquiline, its eyes black and small, its cheek-bones promient, its lips 
large, or its head narrow; whether its hue be white, olive, or jet, is of &0D’s creating, 
and is delighted with the bright summer light, a bed of grass, the wird, birds, and pup- 
pies; and smiles in the eyes of all beholders. It is Gop’s child still.and its mother’s. It 
is curiously and wonderfully made ; the inspiration of the Almig&ty hath given it under- 
standing. It will look after Gop, its Maker, by how many soever pames he may be call- 
ed ; it will aspire to the Infinite, whether that Infinite be expressed in Bengalee or Arabic, 

English or Chinese: it will seek to know truth; it will leag to be loved; it will sin and 

be miserable, if it has none to care for it; it will die.’ 

We follow the little Marcaret on through her chiidhood and youth to womanhood, and 
trace in each phase of her career the growing up ia her soul of a sense of the mysteries of 
nature, and the power of human passions and affections. Nothing can be more plea- 
santly described than the home-scenes of her early life. It is delightful to go with her in 
search for the dandelion flower, or sit by her side while she watches the yellow and 
brown chickens bobbing in and out of the smart-weed, or chippering on the grass; or hear 
with her in summer the murmur over head of the insects which people the sunbeam, and 
the chirping of crickets in the grass and under the decaying sills of the house. Pleasant 
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is it to go forth with her, and Osgep her companion, into the old woods to dig the ‘saxa- 
fax,’ that is so ‘good teu chaw,’ as ‘good as nut-cakes,’ together with the beautiful but 
‘orful burnin’ Indian turnip; to stand with her among the children, as ‘ the master’ goes 
by, ‘the boys folding their arms and making short quick bows, the girls dovetailing their 
fingers, and squatting in low courtesies.’ Lean over the little bridge with her, for a mo- 
ment, reader, you who remember the deep thoughts of the days of your youth, and say 
whether these sentences touch not the electric chain wherewith you are bound: ‘The 
shadow of Gop was about her, but she knew Him or It not; she was ignorant as a Hot- 
tentot. She came to the bridge; the water ran deep and dark below her. Who will look 
into her soul as she looked into the water? Who will thread the Via Dolorosa of her 
spirit? For the music, the murmurs of that brook, there were no ears, as there were none 
for hers. Yet she looked into the water, which seemed to hiss and race more merrily over 
the stones, as she looked. She heard owls, frogs, tree-toads; and she might almost have 
heard the tread of the saturnine wood-spider, at work in his loom, with his warp-tail and 
shuttle-feet, working a weft which the dews were even then embroidering, to shine out, 
when the sun rose, in silver spangles and ruby buds; and her own soul, woven as silently 
in Gop’s quilt, was taking on impressions from those dark woods, that invisible universe, 
to shine out when her morning dawns. Alas! when shall that be; in this world, in the 
next? Is there any place here for a pure beautiful soul ?’ 

We can can say but little for the creation of ‘ Mr. BantHoLoMEW EL.imaw,’ the school- 
master, a sort of diluted Dominig Sampson; and yet he is not amiss as a foil, and is use- 
ful, moreover, as a prompter to the thoughts of our friend Marcaret. We shall ‘stick to 
her,’ however; and ask the reader’s attention to the following dialogue between ‘ Miss 
Amy,’ a Sunday-school teacher, and our little heroine; premising only that ‘ Has’ is a 
poor unfortunate inebriate, whom the minister, according to ‘ Miss Amy,’ says ‘the devil 
will burn in hell-fire’ hereafter, and that the little boy who is so ‘ wicked’ on the Sabbath, 
is a deformed child, who has excited the sorrowing sympathy of little MarGaret: 

‘THE Minister is a holy man, a good man I mean; he is converted, he repents of his sins. I mean 
he is very sorry he is so wicked.’ 

‘Don’t he keep a being wicked? You said he was wicked.’ 

‘Why, yes, he is wicked. Weare all totally depraved. You do not understand. I fear I cannot 
make you see it as itis. My dear child, the eyes of the carnal mind are blind, and they cannot see. 
T must tell you, though it may make you feel bad, that young as you are, you are a mournful instance 
ofthe truth of Scripture. But I dare not speak smooth things to you. If you would read your Bible, 
and pray to Gop, your eyes would be opened so you could see. But I did want to tell you about 
Jesuz Christ, who was both Gop and Man. He came and died for us. He suffered the cruel death 
of the ross. The Apostle John says he came to take away the sins of the world. If you will be- 
lieve in Christ he will save you. The Holy Spirit that came once in the form of a dove, will again 
come, and <Jeanse your heart. You must have faith in the blood of Christ. You must take him as 
your Atoning Sacrifice. Are you willing to go to Christ, my child? 

‘Yes, Ma’an. if he won’t burn up Hash, and I want to go and see that little crooked boy too.’ 


‘It’s wicked ter children to see one another Sundays.’ 

*I did see him a Meeting.’ 

‘I mean to meet atr] play and show picture-books, and that little boy is very apt to play ; he catches 
SS and g0es down by the side of the brook, before sun down; that is very bad.’ 

‘ Are his eyes sore, like Obed’s, sometimes, so that the light hurts him?’ 

‘It is God’s day, and he won’t let children play.’ 

‘He lets the grasshoppers play.’ 

‘But he will punish children. 

‘Won't he punish the grasshoppers too?’ 

*No.’ 

* Well, I guess, I an’t afraid of Gow’ 


A most exquisite description succeeds, of a quiet rural scene in New-England, which 
we regret is too long to be quoted, and too complete to be marred by segregation. We 
can only spare space for the subjoined, Which includes a sketch of children let loose from 
the restraints of a Puritan Sabbath, and illestrates somewhat, we think, the remarks of a 
contributor in a late number of this Magazine, upon what constitutes the ‘keeping of the 
Sabbath day,’ according to the true intent of its great Founder: 


‘ MarGARET sat attentive to all this; what were her feelings we know not now, we may know here- 
after; and clouds that had spent the Sabbath in their own way came with her to behold the sun- 
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setting ; some in long tapering bands, some in flocky rosettes, others in broad, many-folded collops. 
In that light they showed all colors, rose, pink, violet and crimson, and the sky in a large circumfe- 
rence about the sun weltered in ruddiness, while the opposite side of the heavens threw back a purple 
glow. There were clouds, to her eye, like fishes; the horned pout, with its pearly iridine breast, and 
iron-brown back ; floating after it was a shiner with its bright golden armory; she saw the blood-red 
fins of the yellow-perch, the long snout of the pickerel with its glancing black eye, and the gaudy 
tail of the trout. She saw the sun sink half below the horizon, then all his round red face go down ; 
and the light on the Pond withdraw, the bridge of light disappear, and the hollows grow darker and 
darker. A stronger and better defined glow streamed for a moment from the depths of the sun into 
the sky, and flashed through the atmosphere. The little rose-colored clouds melted away in their 
eveuing joy, and went to rest up in the dark unfathomable chambers of the heavens. The fishes 
swam away with the sun, and plunged down the cataract of light that falls over the other side of the 
earth; and the broad massive clouds grew darker and grimmer, and extended themselves, like huge- 
breasted lions couchant which the Master had told her about, to watch all night near the gate of the 
sun. She sat there alone, with no eye but Gon’s to look upon her; he alone saw her face, her ex- 
pression, in that still, warm, golden sun-setting ; she sat as if for her the sun had gone down, and the 
sky unloosed its glory; she sat mute and undisturbed, as if she were the child-queen of this great 
pageant of Nature. 

‘While at the Pond, the birds were closing their strains, and Margaret was taking her parting look 
of the sky, in the village at the same moment broke forth the first song of the day, and was indulged 
the first unembarrassed vision. When the last shimmer of blue light vanished from the top of the 
mountain beyond the River, whither tenscore eyes were turned, there exploded the long twenty-four 
hours pent up, and swollen emotion of tenscore hearts and voices. ‘Sun’s down!’ ‘sun’s down!’ 
was the first unrestrained voice the children had uttered since the previous afternoon. This rang 
out in every family, was echoed from house to house. The spell was broken, the tether was cut, 
doors and gates flew open, and out the children broke into the streets, to breathe a fresh feeling, 
clutch at a tantalizing and fast receding enjoyment, and give a minute’s free play to hands, feet and 
tongues. An alavanche of exuberant life seemed to have fallen from the glacier summits of the Sab- 
bath, and scattered itself over the Green. The boys leaped and whooped towards the Meeting-house, 
flung their hats into the air, chased one another in a sort of stampede, and called for games with all 
possible vociferation.’ 


Our limits forbid farther consideration of the volume before us; but we trust we have 
given such a taste of its quality that our readers will be induced to purchase and peruse 
it. We can confidently assure them that in so doing they will find much cause for 
felicitation. 


Bia ABEL AND THE LitTLE ManuatTtTan. By CorNeLivus Matuews. Number Five of Winey 
AND PutNam’s ‘Library of American Books.’ In one volume. pp.93. New-York: WILEY AND 
PUTNAM. 

Mr. Joun Povey, of the New-York Park-Theatre, is a worthy man, in all the relations 
of private life. This is conceded by a great number of persons in this town, whose earliest 
memories, like our own, are associated with theatrical performances at our chief dramatic 
temple. As an actor, Mr. Povey has never aspired to any thing beyond the legitimate 
reach of his histrionic abilities. His rdle of characters is not extensive, nor does it em- 
brace those exalted creations of the greatdramatists, the personations of which have given 
fame to so many master-minds. Now what would ‘the people of America’ think, if Mr. 
Povey should set up as a theatrical ‘ star,’ of the first magnitude? Asa ‘ pecuniary trans- 
action,’ would managers in general regard an engagement with him as ‘ first tragedian’ 
in a favorable light?) Would there not be a general guffaw, tosee him attempt the higher 
walks, and claim the higher honors of the drama; to see him, ina play of his own writing, filch 
‘a point’ from the style of the elder Kean,’a ‘great hit’ from Macreapy, or a ‘ passionate 
burst’ from Forrest ; interweave them with a subordinate tissue of mere Povey, and by 
such means, aided by a small clique-system of predetermined and reciprocatory puffery, 
endeavor to take the admiration of ‘ the States’ by storm? We suppose there would be 
but one answer to this query, could it be audibly addressed to every person who has ever 
seen or heard our respected friend Mr. Povey upon the boards of the Park-Theatre. Mr. 
CornELius MaTueEws, the author of the long-in-coming thin pamphlet-volume before us, 
sustains, like Mr. Povey, the character of an amiable (and harmlessly-egotistical) per- 
son.in private life. This we believe to be generally conceded ; but here the similarity 
between the two gentlemen ends. Indeed, the dramatic category which we have assumed, 
becomes a ‘clear case’ when applied in a literary sense to the ‘writings’ of Mr. Maruews, 
and in an especial manner, to the volume under notice. Take away from its pages the 
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mere external resemblances, the ridiculous verbal imitations, of Dickens and CarLYLE, 
and answer us—O! honest, candid reader of the little booklet in question — and what 
remains? ‘Marry this:’ a bald inventory of every thing which strikes the eye of the writer, 
(who, you cannot help thinking, has ‘a screw loose’ somewhere in his mental machinery,) as 
he goes out of town, or wanders about the metropolis ; visiting the Battery, Chatham-street, 
the Five Points, the wharves, the Tombs, the Croton Reservoir, the Shot-Tower, and for 
the second if not the third time, Washington Parade-Ground, in character of the old Potter’s 
Field; with other the like familiar places and scenes. There is no ‘ plot’ to the story. 
‘ Story! Gop bless you! he has none to tell, Sir.” There is nothing but a foolish fancy 
(‘ convenient,’ as the Irish have it, to disguised imitations of the ‘ Christmas Carol’ and 
‘The Chimes’) of two boys wandering about town, each claiming an equal share of ‘ pro- 
perty’ in all that they come across. But such straining after bizarreries of expression ; 
such struggles to avoid saying plain things in a plain way ; such kaleidoscopic views of 
natural and artificial objects ; such far-fetched and dissimilar similes, the very perfection of 
catachresis; we ‘rather suspect’ our readers have seldom encountered. Streets ‘shake 
hands’ with each other; there are ‘ well-behaved little cottages ;’ we have a ‘ Silence that 
walks about and wears a cloak;’ there is a shot-tower that ‘winks with his iron top at 
the stars ;’ a negro, who is a ‘great black earthen jar, with wide ears ;’ another, with ‘a 
trombone in his chest;’ a rain-bow that ‘ makes a leap into the sky for another set of colors ;’ 
and other similar attractive and unique ‘ things and deeds, set forth and recorded.’ But 
we must let our ‘ author’ speak for himself a little, lest we be thought to do him injustice. 
Hear ‘Lanxey FoGue’ (surely there was no need, even for Mr. Maruews, to borrow 
names from Boz’s Alsatian catalogue) what he saith to Big ABEL, as they go out of town, 
through Chatham-street and the Bowery : 


‘STRETCHING —stretching:’ this was what Lankey said to himself. ‘Always stretching. Will 
he never be still, and stop growing?’ He meant the City. 

‘Big Abel gave them a good-morning; and seemed, by the cheerful look he wore, to send his heart 
along with them as they hurried on. 

‘There was a pause between Lankey and Big Abel; when Big Abel spoke up; his mind, somehow 
or other, went back toit. 

‘You met a man on the Avenue, yesterday ?’ 

‘Was it a man with a nose like a pink ? 

‘That was the man: and he told you I was waiting?’ 

‘He had: accosting Lankey by Big Abel’s appointment, it seemed, to jog him on his way to the 
Tower. 

‘There was another; down the Square,’ Lankey said, ‘ in front of the little Franklin Theatre, who 
knocked his hat on his head, after a strange way!’ 


Very vivid and exciting, this; almost as much so as the writer’s picture of his two 
heroes at the Reservoir: 


‘Wiru their backs against the city ——as they looked abroad toward the unhoused country —a 
man in a woollen cap, and lame withal, hobbled out of the little box at the middle of the wall, and 
shouted after them: 

‘Ay, ay, there; what do you want?’ 

‘It was a gruff voice; and Big Abel and Lankey halted. 

*What do you want, I say?’ 

‘Big Abel jooked into the Reservoir, then down the wall, fifty feet or so, and made answer: 

‘ We're here to look after our property !’ 

‘The wollen cap went away with great speed, and'closing the door of the box, mounted a chair in- 
side and looked through a window over the door. 

* Madmen no doubt, got away!’ he said. 

‘ He watched till he was quite weary in the leg: and nothing came of it: except that Lankey and 
Big Abel rambled the wall: then he unchaired himself and went to bed, making up his mind as well 
as he could to have to drag the Reservoir in the morning. 

‘Without reference to the woollen cap they got to the ground, and made for a little public house 
they knew of.’ 


Isn’t this uncommonly natural and pleasing description? Does it not establish ‘ Mr. 
JonEs’ position, that the writer ‘ has a comic fancy almost unrivalled ?’? Our author is a 
lawyer ; ‘that,’ to use a thread-bare term of his own, ‘ is clear ;’ else how should we have been 
favored with the following sparkling gemof legal humor? Speaking of courts, judges and 
attornies, Big ABEL observes : 


‘Isn’r it wonderful, now, there never was a lawyer to be found among all them hungry, starving, 
trotting, dancing fellows, to take up our cases—cases involving the Property and Buildings of all this 
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City ; there was a chance for ’em, I should say, to make a figure in! Nobody for Plaintiff, in F we 
versus the Corporation; or, as [thought it ought to run, Corporation at the suit of Abel Henry Hud- 
son. The Bar has been in fits ever since our case was first opened in the offices. That’s clear: and 
they'll never wake up orcome to, I’m afraid. We are to make a verdictfor ourselves. 1s that it?’ 

‘Lankey Fogle took hishand again. That was it. 

‘We are friends ?’ 

‘I hope so,’ Lankey made answer. ‘ Big Abel—we are’ 


One admires always the few words spoken plainly by a parrot. With a kindred feeling, it 
was our intention, had we not been anticipated, to quote with ‘compensating commendation’ 
a pretty though broken-up picture of kite-flying in the suburbs of the town. We desire too 
to thank Mr. Matuews for leaving his inventory long enough to think, one night, ‘ of tur- 
bulent rivers, swelled by the heavy fall of rain, and the roar of the angry Bay, stretching 
far out at sea.’ These, with one or two vague, pieced passages of pathos, will perhaps 
escape the indifference or the condemnation of whoever shall find patience, as we have 
done, to possess himself of the entire contents of ‘ Big Abel and the Little Manhattan.’ We 
have seen or heard the work described as possessing a ‘deep under-current, not readily 
apparent to the general reader.’ This may be true ; the last branch of the proposition is at 
least undeniable. To us the book seems about as ‘deep’ as a thimble. It requires no 
thought from those who read it, for the simple reason that it made no such demand upon 
the author who wrote it. Indeed, regarded in no higher light than as a production of the 
author of ‘ Puffer Hopkins’ — a work characterized by the ‘ North-American Review’ as 
‘an elaborately bad imitation of Dickens,’ and its attempts at humor as ‘ inexpressibly 
dismal’ — we cannot help giving itas our settled conviction, after a careful perusal, that 
‘Big Abel’ is a dreadful failure; that, in short, ‘to compare it with a bottle of small- 
beer, would be greatly to belie that fluid.’ 


Tue Nortu-AmMERICAN Review, for the October Quarter. pp. 271. 


Boston: Oris, BROADERS AND 
Company: New-York: C.8. Francis anp CoMPANyY. 





A very excellent number of the best quarterly journal of literature that has ever ap- 
peared in this country. We always open to the fair broad pages of the ‘ North-American’ 
with the certainty of being instructed, entertained or amused. We can scarcely recall a 
single issue of the work in which we have been disappointed in either of the qualities we 
have enumerated. The present number opens with a review of the Marquis de CusTINE’s 
* Russia in 1839,’ and Barrow’s ‘ Life of Peter the Great.’ It is an admirable paper, 
from the pen, as we have heard, of the eminent historian, Prescotr. It has been justly 
designated as a spirited and rapid biographical sketch of the wondrous Muscovite who 
dragged his immense empire, as it were by main force, the force of his own vigorous and 
gigantic will, from the depths of Asiatic barbarism, to place it almost side by side with the 
most enlightened nations of Europe. We make two extracts from this able paper, giving 
a ‘ picture in little’ of the character and exploits of its subject : 


‘“‘In the vast square of the Admiralty at St. Petersburg stands the celebrated colossal statue of 
Peter the Great. Around him are palaces, academies, arsenals, gorgeous temples with their light 
and starry cupolas floating up like painted balloons, and tall spires sheathed in gold, and flashing like 
pillars of fire. ‘This place, which is large enough for half the Russian army to encamp in, isbounded 
upon one side by the Admiralty building, the Winter Palace, and the Hermitage, the facades of the 
three extending more than a mile; in front of the Winter Palace rises the red, polished granite col- 
umnof Alexander, the largest monolith in the world; from the side opposite the palace radiate three 
great streets, lined with stately and imposing buildings, thronged with population, and intersected 
by canals, which are all bridged with iron; across the square, on the side opposite the statue, stands 
the Isaac’s Church, built of marble, bronze, granite, and gold, and standing upon a subterranean 
forest, more than a million large trees having been driven into the earth to form its foundation. The 
emperor faces the Neva, which pours its limpid waters through quays of solid granite, which for 
twenty-five miles line its length and that of its branches; and beyond the river rise in full view the 
Bourse, the Academy of Arts and Sciences, and other imposing public edifices. 

‘ This equestrian statue has been much admired; we think justly so. The action of the horse is 
uncommonly spirited and striking, and the position of the emperor dignified and natural. He waves 
his hand, as if, like a Scythian wizard as he was, he had just caused this mighty, swarming city, with 
all its palaces and temples, to rise like a vapor from the frozen morasses of the Neva with one stroke 
of his wand. In winter, by moonlight, when the whole scene is lighted by the still, cold radiance of 
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a polar midnight, we defy any one to pause and gaze upon that statue without a vague sensation of 
awe. The Czar seems to be still presiding in sculptured silence over the colossal work of his hands ; 
to be stil] protecting his capital from the inundations of the ocean, and his empire from the flood of 
barbarism, which he always feared would sweep over it upon his death. 

‘Our admiration of the man’s power is, to be sure, increased by a contemplation of the extraor- 
dinary versatility of his genius, its wide grasp, and its minute perception; but we regret to see so 
much elephantine labor thrown away. As he felt himself to be the only man in the empire, so in his 
»ower of labor he rises to a demigod, a Hercules. He felt that he must do every thing himself, and 
be did every thing. He fills every military post, from drummer to general, from cabin-boy to admi- 
ral; with his own hand he builds ships of the line, and navigates them himself in storm and battle; 
he superintends every manufactory, every academy, every hospital, every prison; with his own 
hand he pulls teeth and draws up commercial treaties, — wins all his battles with his own sword, at 
the head of his army, and sings in the choir as chief bishop and head of his church, —models all his 
forts, sounds all his harbours, draws maps of his own dominions, all with his own hand, — regulates 
the treasury of his empire and the account books of his shop-keepers, teaches his subjects how to 
behave themselves in assemblies, prescribes the length of their coat-skirts, and dictates their reli- 
gious creed. If, instead of contenting himself with slaves who only aped civilization, he had striven 
to create a people, capable and worthy of culture, he might have spared himself all these minute de- 
tails; he would have produced less striking, instantaneous effects, but his work would have been 
more durable, and his fame more elevated. His was one of the monarch minds, who coin their age, 
and stamp it with their image and superscription; but his glory would have been greater, if he had 
thought jess of himself, and more of the real interests of his country. If he had attempted to con- 
vert his subjects from cattle into men, he need not have been so eternally haunted by the phantom of 
returning barbarism, destroying after his death all the labor of his lifetime, and which he could ex- 
orcise only by shedding the blood of his son. Viewed from this position, his colossal grandeur 
dwindles, It seems to us that he might have been so much more, that his possible seem to dwar f 
his actual achievements. He might have been the creator and the law-giver of apeople. He was, 
after all, only a tyrant and a city-builder.’ 


The article upon the ‘ Military Affairs of the Nation,’ an elaborate tract upon our army 
and public defences, we have not yet gained leisure to read, nor have we found time to 
compass the perusal of the review of ‘ MiLu’s System of Logic,’ nor the paper upon ‘ Bor- 
DEN’s Survey and Map of Massachusetts ;’ but we. have perused, and greatly enjoyed, the 
articles on Lord Broucuam's ‘ Lives of Men of Letters,’ ‘ Hornack WALPOLE’s Letters and 
Memoirs,’ and ‘ The British Critics ;’ the last-named, a paper based upon JerrReEy’s arti- 
cles in the Edinburgh Review, which have recently been collected. These articles are 
written with force and ability ; and we shall doubtless have occasion hereafter to advert 
more particularly to their themes, and to illustrate their characteristics by some at least of 
the numerous passages which we pencilled as we read. Among the ‘ Critical Notices’ is 
one of ‘ LyELu’s Travels in North America.’ The reviewer, we perceive, adverts to the 
geological tendencies of the traveller, to which we took exception in a recent notice of his 
book. ‘Mr. Lyrxw’s work,’ says the critic, ‘to borrow a term from his favorite science, 
may be likened to a pudding-stone, in which the geological plums are thickly set in a thin 
paste of travel. We may try perhaps to extract the kernel from some of the gedlogical 
speculations. The peculiar reminiscences of Bunker Hill are all unnoticed, but an ambi- 
guous allusion is made to some terribly hard scratches on the rocks.’ ‘ We have taken care 
not to venture beyond our depth, lest we should be swept out to sea, with only a slippery 
geological hypothesis to cling to;’ and so forth. Great credit, however, is very justly 
awarded to the author for the liberality of his views, and the frankness and candor with 
which he has recorded them. 


Tue ELEMENTS OF READING AND Oratory. By Henry MANDEVILLE, Professor of Moral Science 
and Belles Lettres in Hamilton College. In one volume. Utica: Norruway anp ComPANy. 





A work of this kind, for the use of our schools and colleges, was much needed ; and 
we are gratified to find that Professor MaANDEVILLE has supplied this desideratum in a very 
able manner. The rules laid down by him in this valuable treatise strike us as judicious 
and useful, not only for the study of young men, who are desirous of acquiring the art of 
elocution, but those also who, having finished their education, and Jaunched forth into the 
active scenes of life, are still deficient in so important an accomplishment. We commend 
this treatise of Professor MANDEVILLE to our academical and collegiate institutions, as a 
most valuable text-book, guide and instructor in reading and oratory. 
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Tue War Spirit, DUELLING, AND so FrortTH. — A correspondent, who is kind enough 
to speak in terms of commendation of the few observations upon war which we ventured 
to offer in a recent notice of Mr. SuMNER’s excellent oration on ‘ The True Grandeur of 
Nations,’ among other corroborative remarks advances the following: ‘We may safely 
calculate,’ he writes, ‘that the last great sweeping wars in which Europe was engaged by 
NAPOLEON, cost the human race three millions of victims. The narratives of these 
butcheries, spread over every page of history, are the reading of our schools, and public 
and private libraries; while the pages which record negotiation and legislative procedure, 
and the progress of the arts, and the extension of the boundaries of human knowledge, are 
hurried over, as dull and tiresome reading, the eye of the reader brightens, and his interest 
warms, the moment the story returns to the narrative of battles. Strange infatuation! 
Melancholy proof of a physical and animal education! Many painful reflections were 
raised in my mind, by witnessing the impressions of the people, where I happened to so- 
journ, at the time a fatal duel occurred. A young man of my particular acquaintance had 
been called out by a practised duellist, and had been severely wounded. After some 
weeks, which were required for his recovery, the young man repaired to the battle-ground 
again. His cool and practised antagonist shot him to the heart; and then ran and 
squared himself in Chesterfieldian attitudes before the expiring suflerer, embracing him, 
as he weltered in his blood, and begging his forgiveness for what had been done. When 
this fact was related, it was generally viewed by the community as a circumstance most 
honorable to the slayer, as evincing his possession, along with perfect intrepidity and cool- 
ness, of the most accomplished traits of gentlemanly manners. Such was the general im- 
pression, against which it was in vain to contend. To me, the latter act was more unfor- 
giveable, more diabolical, a thousand times more wanton and outrageous, than the shot. In 
the one case, there was excitement, danger, revenge. The other was cool, wanton, sarcas- 
tic outrage, the dissembling exultation of a fiend. I give the following record of a duel, at 
once as a powerful comment upon this horrible custom, and for the forcible and impressive 
manner in which it is related. It is only necessary to premise, that the duel is stated to 
have been occasioned by a dispute commenced jestingly, which of the two had the fairest 
claims to be considered the elected favorite of a country belle: 


‘Captain,’ said Mr. Trevor, firmly, extending his right hand, with his glove half drawn on. The 
Captain turned suddenly toward him, with a furious scowl: ‘I am told you are a dead shot, eh?’ 

‘*Well, Sir, and what of that?’ inquired the Captain, haughtily, and with some curiosity in his 
countenance. 

‘* You know I am short-sighted, blind as a beetle, and not very well versed in shooting matters.’ 

‘Every one present started, and looked with surprise and displeasure. 

‘* Why, what do you mean by all this?’ inquired the Captain, with a contemptuous sneer. 

‘*Oh! merely that we ought not to fight on unequal terms ; do you think, my good Sir, that I will 
stand to be shot, without having a chance of returning the favor? I have to say, therefore, that 
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since this quarrel is of your own seeking, I shall insist on our fighting breast to breast, and muzzle 
to muzzle, across atable. Yes,’ he continued, elevating his voice nearly to a shout, ‘ we will go 
down to hell together! That’s some consolation.’ 

‘Infamous! monstrous !’ was echoed from all present. They said they would not hear of such a 
thing; they would not stand by to see such butchery. Eight or ten left the room abruptly, and did 
not return. The Captain made no reply to TREVoR’s proposal, but was conversing anxiously with 
his friends. 

‘* Now, Sir, who is the coward?’ inquired Trevor, sarcastically. 

‘*A few moments will show,’ replied the Captain, stepping forward with no sign of agitation, ex- 
cept a countenance of an ashy hue; ‘for I accede to your terms, ruffianly and murderous as they 
are; and may the curse of a ruined house overwhelm you and your family forever!’ faltered the 
Captain, who saw of course that certain death was preparing for both. The preparations were soon 
made, and they consisted, by mutual agreement of the seconds, in loading the pistols with blank 
cartridges. As the principals were impatient, the pistols were placed in the hands of each in dead 
silence. 

‘* Are you prepared, Mr. Trevor?’ inquired one of theCaptain’s friends. Being answered in the 
affirmative, in a moment after the two principals, pistol in hand, approached each other. Though 
I was almost blinded with agitation, and in common with those around me, anxious respecting the 
success of the scheme of loading the pistols with blank cartridges, my eyes were rivetted on their 
every movement. There was something solemn and impressive in their demeanor. Though step- 
ping to certain death, as they supposed, there was not the slightest symptom of terror or agitation 
visible; no swaggering, no affectation of a calmness they did not feel. The countenance of each 
was deadly pale and damp, but not a muscle trembled. 

‘* Who is to give us the word ?’ asked the Captain, in a whisper, which, though low, was heard all 
over the room; ‘for in this sort of affair, if one fires a second before the other, he is a murderer.’ 

‘ Atthat moment a noise was heard. It wasthesurgeon, who had arrived, and now entered breath- 
less. 

‘* Step out, and give the word at once,’ said Mr. Trevor, impatiently. 

‘ Both the Captain and Mr. Trevor returned, and shook hands, with a melancholy smile, and then 
took their places. The gentleman who was to give the signal then stepped toward them, and closing 
his eyes with his hands said in a tremulous tone, ‘ Raise your pistols !’ —the muzzles were instantly 
touching one another’s breasts —‘ and when I have counted three, fire! One, two, three!’ 

‘They fired ; both recoiled several paces with the shock, and their friends rushed forward. 

‘*Whzy, what is the meaning of this!’ exclaimed both, inabreath. ‘ Who has dared to mock us 
in this way? There were no balls in the pistols !’ exclaimed Trevor, fiercely. 

‘The seconds explained the well-intended artifice, and were cursed by both for their pains. It 
was in vain we all implored them to be reconciled, as each had done amply sufficient to vindicate his 
honor. TREVOR almost gnashed his teeth with fury. There was something fiendish, 1 thought, in 
the expression of his countenance. It is easily remedied,’ said the Captain, as his eye caught se- 
veral small-swords hanging in their view. He took down two, measured them, and proffered one to 
his antagonist, who clutched it eagerly. ‘There can be no deception here, at any rate,’ said he. 

‘Each put themselves in posture. We fell back, horror-stricken at the relentless spirit -v ith which 
they seemed animated. Ido not know which was the better swordsman, I only recollect seeing a 
rapid glancing of their weapons, flashing about like sparks of fire, and a hurrying about in all 
directions, which lasted for several moments, when one of them fell. It was the Captain; for the 
strong and skilful, arm of Trevor had thrust his sword nearly up to the hilt in the side of his an- 
tagonist. His very heart was cloven. The unfortunate young man fell without uttering a groan. 
His sword dropped from his grasp. He pressed his right hand to his breast, and with a quivering 
motion of the lips, as if struggling to speak, expired. 

‘“‘Oh! my great Gop!’ exclaimed Trevor, in a broken and hollow tone, witha face so blanched 
and horrer-stricken, that it froze my very blood tolook upon him. ‘What have I done? Can all 
this be real?’ He continued on his knees by the side of his fallen antagonist, with his hands clasped 
convulsively, and his eyes glaring upward for several minutes. The unhappy survivor lingered an 
exile in a foreign land five years, and died of a broken heart.’ 


‘Wuart admirable characters,’ adds our correspondent, ‘these young men would have 
formed, had their noble stamina been developed under a right education, and trained to 
true views of moral greatness! As it was, it were difficult to tell whether such a quarrel, 
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for such a cause, and terminated in such a way, was the conduct of maniacs or fiends, 
To me it seems fairly divided between the two. Itis gratifying to be enabled to believe 
that the war-spirit and the duelling spirit are on the decline, throughout the civilized 
world. The Duke of WELLINGTON himself is represented as having lately said, in reply 
to a toast which referred enthusiastically to the laurels he had gained, that ‘he could not 
deny the possession of them ; but while he did not underrate their value, it was his earnest 
prayer that the world would never again behold such a wreath; purchased with so much 
misery, so much anguish to the great family of man. In every leaf of the soldier’s laurel 
were blood and tears. He had seen a great deal of the horrors of conquest, and it was his 
prayer that his country, at least, would for ever be spared a renewal of the misery.’ Ina 
word, he trusted that war had had its day.’ And as to duelling, it is now abolished, by 
penalties of utter disgrace, from the British army and navy ; while the social position of 
the officer who may decline ‘ making haste to shed blood’ is protected against animad- 
version or evil-speaking, by positive enactment; and this example, I have no doubt, will 
at no distant day be followed throughout the United States.’ 


Tue TRANSCENDENTAL OR ‘Orpuic’ STYLE, THIRTY YEARS AGO. —Style is a word 
which can hardly be predicated of the multitude of writers. The throng of those whose 
lucubrations are perpetually passing in review before the public ; who have ‘ trained them- 
selves to do service in various books, essays, etc., no doubt meaning well and hoping well,’ 
(yea, but we hope,) are undistinguishable as to that quality. They are like a common face, 
seen in the street or elsewhere ; it may be a well-whiskered countenance, tolerably free 
from any objection as to nose, or other architecture ; but gone once, it is gone forever; we 
see nothing in it ‘ very pecooliar ;’ we are conscious of its impress no longer, nor in a dif- 
ferent manner, than the mirror before which your common-place gentleman may chance to 
stand. Even quietness and correctness are devoid of character, unless there be a super- 
added charm, we know not what, for it is so subtle as to escape analysis. A style in 
writing may be so good that it is bad, or so bad that it is good; even as some virtues may 
run into a fault,and some countenances are so ugly thatthey are handsome. ‘There is the 
style Pharisaical, which is too scrupulous in its cleanness; balanced, rotund, exact ; like 
personal manners, fashioned on all occasions according to fixed and unyielding rules, and 
altogether forgetful of the fact that ‘ circumstances alter cases.’ Here a bow beautifully 
performed, by reason of a previous study ; there a graceful flourish of the arm, and many 
particular observances. Such etiquette is sometimes apt to make the possessor ridiculous, 
A style may be eminently bad as a model, yet considered with respect to its inventor, its 
author and his occasions, and because originality is identical with genius, in the one in- 
stance it becomes good. When the servile herd of imitators have taken it up, its delight- 
ful peculiarity assumes a harlequin aspect. Dr. Jonson wrote all his essays in the 
‘Rambler’ with the like pomp which marked the opening of ‘ Rasselas.’. The progress of 
his thoughts was like the tramp of a grand and mighty march. His cheeks might have 
been puffed up with the sounding and sesquipedalian words which his pen wrote. He 
moved always with dignity and a sort of triumph. This was becoming. The mode was 
good, as appertaining to the man. It was equally agreeable, whether he railed out with a 
dogmatic ‘ No, Sir!’ in conversation, or whether he spoke in the ex-cathedra terms of a 
moral essay. He had a right to use big words. The Dictionary of the English language 
was his. We could but expect his step to be elephantine, for he was great. As he did not 
descend to trivial things, his speech was always in character. There was something be- 
side words. He thought somewhat. It was admirable, the consistence of his thoughts, 
words and bodily aspect. He was known at the first glance, ‘ Prince-of-Abyssinia-Joun- 
SON, Dictionary Jounson, Rambler Jounson.’ That he wrote with a strong and lusty 
nerve, all allow. Lord CHEsTERFIELD could not deny it. His place among the British 
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classics is secure and stablished as the divine right of kings. But because he was able to 
stand up with such airs, shall a puny or dwarfish intellect arrogate, and make itself ridicu- 
lously pompous, piling up words on the back of a weak and impotent idea, but above all, 
imitating that which is abstractly bad in the original?’ The one secret of the success of it 
is because it was original. We make allowance for the very faults of a man, if they are 
his own. It is possible that they may render him more loved and illustrious, for they illus- 
trate his true character amiably, and serve to set off his virtues ina clearer light. But 
would any ninny praise the intrinsic faults, for their own sake, and add them to his own, 
which Heaven knows are enough already to weigh him down with responsibility? Lord 
Byron’s genius was both good and bad, for he opened a new vein, which many poets after 
him have endeavored to work, with no success atall. He threw around poetry, which had 
hitherto for the most part come with music and flowers, and the gay dance, the pallof mel- 
ancholy. The harp of Innisfail prevailed with its sadness. The culture of Babylonish 
willows increased. We might mention a great many bad things which are good, owing to 
their connexion. Could any thing be more outrageous than much of the lingo of CARLYLE 
queer hybrid that it is; the germ of one kind, the luxuriant foliage of another. Yet it isa 
luxury,a delight. Its picturesque descriptions would any one forego ? 

This reminds us that we have encountered recently a specimen of CARLYLEIsM, or rather 
Orphic transcendentalism, which is not an wnilation, and which is curious, as showing the 
coincidences of mind. We have before us a ‘ Memoir read before the Historical Society 
of the State of New-York, in 1816,’ on the subject of Dutch, Indian, and other names given 
to places in this country, which no doubt some of our readers will remember. The subject, 
as the writer himself acknowledges, ‘ furnishes little to please, and less perhaps to instruct ;’ 
yet he has made a good deal out of it. What struck us principally, was the style of certain 
passages, which reminded us forcibly of CaRLYLE’s imitators. ‘The author had read much 
of the ancient classics, and follows certain of them in a sententious brevity, which makes 
his mode_at some times hard and crabbed, at others, striking and graphic. We will 
instance a few passages : 


‘A FAMILY lived in Albany from the earliest time of the name,of WyNGAARD. The last inthe male 
line, Lucas WyNGAARD, died about sixty years ago, leaving estate. The invitation to his funeral 
very general. Those who attended, returned after the interment, as was the usage, to the house of 
the deceased at the close of the day; and a number never left it until the dawn of the next. In the 
course of the night, a pipe of wine stored in the cellar for some years before the occasion drunk. 
Dozens of papers of tobacco consumed. Grosses of pipes broken. Scarce a whole decanter or glass 
left. And to crown it, the pall-bearers made a bonfire of their scarves on the hearth. Bordering on 
barbarism !—not to be denied. Weare more temperate; wholly free from excess and riot. Ad- 
mitted. The causes of this improvement in manners? One will be intimated. Let not the severe 
among us rail too severely at the young lady’s tea-party, and the cotillion on the carpet to her piano, 
We are improved in manners. True. And so far to our credit. But is there more of order among 
us, each one knowing his place? More of deference to superiors; more regardful of station? More 
love of country and less profession of it? More of courage and less vaunt of it? More of the spirit 
of freemen, and so more disdaining unworthy submission to the will of another? More solicitude 
for estimation, and so more solicitude to merit it? More of truth, its modes, candor, sincerity, fidelity ? 
Inquire of the Nestors who have lived both ages.’ 


The author has a great deal to say of our ‘ land of Manhattan, or as pronounced by the 
Dutch and spelt by the whites of New-England, (what was the color of the Dutch?) Man- 
hadoes ;’ and as one of the ‘ arguments’ against the lamentable ignorance concerning our 
ancient proper names, we cite the following : 


‘WHEN the Maagde Padtje, Maiden-Lane, was continued through to the river, and widened below 
Pearl-street for the. slip called Countess’ slip, in compliment (for some ‘slip’ of hers?) tothe lady of 
the Governor, Lord BELLamorg, a market was built there, known as the Vly Market, the ‘ Market 
in the Marsh,’ corrupted to the Fly Market. Hence, when in the sharp contest heretofore between 
a New-Yorker and a Philadelphian, on the all-important question, in which of their cities the best 
fare? And the New-Yorker would boast of his fish, their variety, scores of kinds, their freshness, 
some even alive and gasping in the market. And the fact not to be denied; but to avoid the effect 
as triumph, the Philadelphian would only, but significantly, remind him, that however fresh his fish 
might be, the flesh he ate during the summer months not quite free from taint. For that, from the 
swarms of the insect in the principal market, it wascalied emphatically the Fly-Market. The poor 
New-Yorker, ignorant of the Dutch language and of the etymologies from it, and hence knowing no 
better than that it was the true name of the market, left without a reply; left to experience what 
no one can know who has not experienced it, to be obliged in a disputation to give up the point.’ 
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This, however, is not so fair a specimen of the ‘ Orphic’ as the subjoined passages, the 
first of which explains itself, while the second has reference to a remark of JEFFERSON’s, to 
the effect that no law was better than too much; that ‘sheep were happier of themselves 
than under the care of wolves:’ 













‘Tue Indian—the man of the Wood. A wigwam of bark his habitation, and the skins of the 
beasts he tracks or entraps, furnishing his coat and his couch. His subsistence; in seasons, the re- 
turn of the inhabitant of the pool from the torpor of winter, to furnish his mess; an annunciation to 
him of arespite from starving. His hospitality, the mere effect of all things in common; and the 
aged sachem, when unable to crawl and partake in the wigwam of another, left to starve in his own. 
His fighting cowardly. Rarely at the same moment exposing himself erect in posture and uncov- 
ered by atree; and roasting a prisoner alive, festivity. Hence, whence urged to war. With him, 
blood for blood; and the tomahawk put into the hand of the widow, to avenge the blood of the slain 
husband. The notices on his mind of the duty of rendering to another his own, very faint, if any. 
Of an authorized means to enforce it, none.’ - . - ‘Wr it not be the least evil, on the 
whole, for the social flock to leave the sweet, tender grazings of the field, betake themselves to the 
dank wilderness, and then separate, each one to become solitary? More strenuously, no. For 
whether for no law, and so for less evil and more happiness, or for less or more anything else, what- 
ever it may be | do not care, I utterly deny man has a right to turn heathen!’ 
















Speaking of General Scuvy Ler, inconnection with WasHINGTON, our ‘ memoirist’ says : 
‘I have placed thee, my friend, by the side of him who knew thee; thy intelligence to dis- 
cern, thy zeal to promote, thy country’s good ; and, knowing thee, prized thee. Let this be 
thy eulogy. I add, and with truth, peculiarly thine. Content, it should be mine to have 
expressed it. Enough.’ And sosay we. Our readers the same. Most likely. We have 
done. 




















Tue Mystery or a Nicut, or ‘ Tue Brack Veru.’— Familiar as we are with the 
author of the remarkable scene which we are about to introduce to the reader’s notice, 
we never encountered ‘that same’ until to-day. We shall take the liberty to infer, there- 
fore, that it will prove of as deep interest to others as it has to us. Fer the full understand- 
ing of the accompanying extract, it is necessary to premise, that on a cold winter evening, 
a young London surgeon was seated by his cheerful fire, listening to the wind beating the 
rain against the windows, and howling dismally down the chimney, when his musings 
were interrupted by a visit from a singularly tall female, muffled in a black shawl, as if 
fur the purpose of concealment, and her face shrouded bya thick black veil. After a pro- 
longed interview, the young surgeon gathers, that the next morning, precisely at nine, his 
services will be indispensable on behalf of a patient who will then, and not till then, be 
under the charge of his visitor. ‘I may be mad, to ask your aid, Sir,’ says the woman, 
weeping bitterly; ‘but night after night, through the long, dreary hours of watching and 
weeping, the thought has ever been present to my mind ; and although even I see the hope- 
lessness of human assistance availing him, the bare thought of laying him in his grave 
without it, makes my blood run cold!’ Just before the hour appointed, the surgeon was at 
the designated place, a desolate detached dwelling in one of the suburbs of the great city. 
As he knocked at the door, a low whisper, as of stealthy conversation in the passage, be- 
came audible. Presently, the door was opened by a tall ill-favored man, with black hair, 
and face pale and haggard as a deud man’s. In answer to the surgeon’s question, ‘ Am I 
in time ?’ the man replied, * Too soon, Sir ; but if you'll step in here, Sir, you won't be de- 
tained five minutes, I assure you.’ The surgeon walks in, the door is closed upon him, and 
he is left alone. And now commences our scene : 











‘Ir was a little cold room, with no other furniture than two deal chairs, and a table of the same 
material. A handful of fire, unguarded by any fender, was burning in. the grate, which brought out 
the damp, if it served nomore comfortable purpose; for the unwholesome moisture was stealing 
down the walls in long slug-like tracks. The window, which was broken and patched in many places, 
looked into a small enclosed piece of ground almost covered with water. Not a sound was to be 
heard, either within the house or without. The young surgeon sat down by the fire-place to await the 
result of his first professional visit. 

‘ He had not remained in this position many minutes, when the noise of some approaching vehicle 
struck his ear. It stopped; the street door was opened; alow talking succeeded, accompanied with 
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a Shuffling noise of footsteps along the passage on the stairs, as if two or three men were carrying 
some heavy body to the room above. The creaking of the stairs a few seconds afterward, announced 
that the new-comers, having completed their task, whatever it was, were leaving the house. The door 
was again closed, and the former silence was restored, 

‘ Another five minutes elapsed, and the surgeon had just resolved to explore the house, in search of 
some one to whom he might make hiserrand known, when the room-door opened, and his last night’s 
visiter, dressed in exactly the same manuer, with the veil lowered as before, motioned him to ad- 
vance. The singular height of her form,coupled with the circumstance of her not speaking, caused 
the idea to pass across the brain for an instant that it might be a man disguised in woman’s attire. 
The hysteric sobs which issued from beneath the veil, and the convulsive attitude of grief of the 
whole figure, however, at once exposed the absurdity of the suspicion, and he hastily followed. 

‘The woman led the way up stairs to the front room, and paused at the door to let him enter first. 
It was scantily furnished with an old deal box, a few chairs, and a tent bedstead without hangings or 
cross-rails, which was covered with a pateh-work counterpane. The dim light admitted through the 
curtain which he had noticed from the outside, rendered the objects in the room so indistinct, and 
communicated to all of them so uniform a hue, that he did not at first perceive the object on which 
his eye at once rested, when the woman rushed frantically past him, and flung herself upon her knees 
at the bed-side. 

‘Stretched upon the bed, closely enveloped in a linen wrapper, and covered with blankets, lay a 
human form, stiff and motionless. The head and face, which were those of a man, were uncovered, 
save by a bandage, which passed over the head and under thechin. The eyeswere closed. The left 
arm lay heavily across the bed, and the woman held the passive hand. The surgeon gently pushed 
the woman aside, and took the hand in his: 

‘*My Gop!’ he exclaimed, letting it fall involuntarily ; ‘the man is dead 

‘ The woman started to her feet, and beat her hands together: ‘Oh! don’t say so, Sir!’ she exclaimed, 
with a burst of passion, amounting almost to phrenzy; ‘oh! don’t say so, Sir! I can’t bear it; in- 
deed I can’t! Men have been brought to life before, when unskilful people have given them up for 
lost ; and men have died who might have been restored, if proper means had been resorted to. Don’t 
let him lie here, Sir, without one effort to save him! This very moment life may be passing away. 
Do try, Sir—do, for Gop’s sake!” And while speaking, she hurriedly chafed, first the forehead and 
then the breast of the senseless form before her, and then wildly beat the cold hands, which when 
she ceased to hold them, fell heavily and listlessly back on the coverlet. 

‘*It is of no use, my good woman,’ said the surgeon, soothingly, as he withdrew his hand from the 
man’s breast. ‘Stay, undo that curtain.’ 

‘*Why ?” said the woman, starting up. 

“*Undo that curtain!’ repeated the surgeon, in an agitated tone. 

‘*] darkened the room on purpose,’ suid the woman, throwing herself before him, as he rose to un- 
draw it. ‘Oh! Sir, have pity on me! If it can be of no use, and he is really dead, do not, do not 
expose that corpse to other eyes than mine!’ 

‘*This man died no natural or easy death,’ said the surgeon. ‘I must see the body!’ And with 
a motion so sudden, that the woman hardly knew that he had slipped from beside her, he tore open 
the curtain, admitted the full light of day, and returned to the bedside. 

‘* There has been violence here!’ he said, pointing toward the body, and gazing intently on the 
face, from which the black veil was now for the first time removed. In the excitement of a minute 
before, the female had dashed off the bonnet and veil, and now stood with her eyes fixed upon him. 
Her features were those of a woman of about fifty, who had once been handsome. Sorrow and weep- 
ing had left traces upon them, which not time itself would ever have produced, without their aid: 
her face was deadly pale, and there was a nervous contortion of the lip, and an unnatural fire in her 
eye, which showed too plainly that her bodily and mental powers had nearly sunk beneath an accu- 
mulation of misery. 

‘* There has been violence here!’ said the surgeon, preserving his searching glance. 

*¢ There has!’ replied the woman. 

‘* This man has been murdered.’ 

‘‘ That I call Gop to witness he has!’ said the woman, passionately; ‘pitilessly, inhumanly mur- 
dered!’ 

‘*By whom” said the surgeon, seizing the woman by the arm. 

**Look at the butcher’s marks, and then ask me!’ she replied. 

‘The surgeon turned his face toward the bed, and bent over the body, which lay full in the light of 
the window. The throat was swollen, and a blue, livid mark encircled it. The truth flashed sud- 
denly upon him: 

‘* This is one of the men who were hung this morning!’ he exclaimed, turning away with a shudder. 

**It is,’ replied the woman, with a cold, unmeaning stare. 

** Who was he?’ inquired the surgeon. 

** My son,’ rejoined the woman; and fell senseless at his feet.’ 


Anp her son it was. A companion, equally guilty with himself, had been acquitted for 
lack of evidence, while he had been left for death, and executed. The mother, a widow, 
without friends or money, had denied herself the necessaries of life, to bestow them upon 
her orphan boy, who, unmindful of her prayers, and forgetful of the incessant anxiety of 
mind and voluntary starvation of body which she had endured for him, had plunged into 
a career of dissipation and crime, which had resulted in his own death by the hangman’s 
hands, and his mother’s shame and incurable insanity. It was our painful lot, on an occa- 
sion well known to our metropolitan readers, to witness the fervent anxiety with which the 
relative of a condemned criminal, when the concentric rings of the law were closing up 
to their victim, sought and relinquished hope after hope, that in some way his life might yet 
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be saved ; and it is perhaps owing to this circumstance that the preceding narrative made 
so deep an impression upon our mind. And now let us ask, how many persons, familiar 
with ‘ Pi¢kwick,’ ‘ Oliver Twist,’ ‘ Nicholas Nickleby,’ ‘ Barnaby Rudge,’ ‘ Chuzzlewit,’ 
etc., are aware that ‘ The Black Veil’ is by the same author, and was first published years 
before the earliest of those works were written ? 



































Gossip WITH READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS.— We welcome our friend ‘G.’ again, 
in his reminiscence of ‘ Knickerbocker Men and Things.’ We could not help thinking, 
while reading his enthusiastic description of the residence of our good old KNICKERBOCKER, 
of Dickens’ remarks touching door-knockers, in one of his earlier sketches: ‘ Whenever we 
visit a man for the first time, we contemplate the features of his knocker with great curi- 
osity ; for we well know that between the man and his knocker there will inevitably be 
a greater or less degree of resemblance and sympathy. We never saw a knocker with a 
jolly face smiling blandly at you, that did not invariably bespeak hospitality and another 
bottle. A pert little knocker, on the contrary, with a long thin face, a pinched-up nose, 
and sharp chin, will invariably be found on the doors of cold and formal people, who 
always ask you why you don’t come, and never say do.’ By the way, speaking of 
KNICKERBOCKER residences, observe, by the following, what honor has been done to the 
name by an excellent American friend of ours in the Great Metropolis of England: 


‘KNICKERBOCKER CoTTacr, Recents’-PaRk, 
London, September Fourteenth, 1845. 
‘My Dear C—. — 


‘ THE above is the veritable designation of a nice little place on the Birmingham rail-way banks, 
just outside of Regents’-Park, the new abode of your humble servant. It is a ‘bran-new’ house ; 
semi-detached ; rather Elizabethan than otherwise in style; with a garden, etc., and was finished off 
to suit the present tenant; who, when called upon to christen it, as is the fashion with cottages and 
villas hereahout, could think of no better designation than that of the ‘O_p Knicx.;’ and so the cas- 
tellated door-way of our domicil bears your magic cognomen, in very old German text: 


| Knickerbocker Cottage. 


‘Sorely does this puzzle our neighbors and the passers-by, not one in ten thousand of whom can make 
out what it means, or ever heard the sound of it before ; and funny enough are the translations and trans- 
mogrifications of it, on our letters and parcels. I shall keep a list of the new words which it has been the 
father of; such as ‘Kickerbokker,’ ‘Nicklebottom,’ etc. We find ourselves most pleasantly situated in 
this half-village neighborhood ; and it is ‘ real fun’ to see the puzzled starers at our front door, trying 
to spell out the cabalistic letters, and to be gazed at ourselves, apparently as objects of curiosity. 

‘When are you coming to make us a visit? You will like ‘KNickErBocKER CoTTAGE,’ let me 
tell you. It isin the pleasantest suburb of London, and my walk through Regents’-Park, these fine 
mornings, is ‘rather nice.’ Eight years, more or less, I have been a Londoner, in some shape; but to 
tell the truth, I never before lived any where here, or had a clear bright New-York sort of a house 
and neighborhood. As far as you can see from my windows, there is n’t a house more than ten years 
old. This is a ‘ growing village,’ this London: it isactually growing as rapidly as one of our western 
towns. It is perfectly marvellous to see the thousands of new buildings going up on every edge of 


the huge metropolis. Where the people all come from, is a mystery! England is not quite used up 


yet; there is a good deal of old silver in London! 


‘Ever yours, truly, ‘GaP Pe 


‘Time is money.’ Whenever we can get ‘time’ to spare, we intend to avail ourselves of 
the circumstance, the invitations of many friends, and a cherished wish from boyhood up, 
to visit the British capital. We know it to be a flourishing village, and ‘ very thickly settled 
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about the meeting-house ;’ but we must go over and see it. Don’t noise it about, however, 
friend P Let us come privately. In the mean time, permit your children to play with 
the neighbor’s children, just as they have been accustomed to do! - - - THe following 
bit of interesting antiquarian information we take from the letter of a lad of nine years, 
at school in one of the Black River towns, to his father in this city. He is certainly a 
manly little fellow, and writes far better than many ‘children of a larger growth:’ ‘I 
made a visit to squire H ’s in this town last week. He is a farmer, and has a delight- 
ful situation. On or near his farm are the ruins of an old fort, or fortification of some 
kind. It has the appearance of having once been a very deep and broad trench, and the 
dirt thrown out rises some four or five feet above the level of the surface. This trench 
surrounds twenty acres or more. From under the roots of trees within it there have been 
dug quantities of earthen ware, hats of various sizes, and roasted corn; and within a few 
years the entire skeletons of men, of an enormous size. The bones of the leg, for instance, 
from the ankle to the knee, were six inches longer than the same bones in any race of 
men now living ; and the chin-bone, when fitted on to the broadest-faced man, would 
stand out a half an inch on each side. The skull is also remarkable for size and thick- 
ness, being from half to three-fourths of an inch thick. The bones are existing, and may 
be seen at Mr. H-———’s brothers, at Evans’ Mills, and other places. The ruins must be 
two or three hundred years old; because there are trees growing on the mound of earth, 
that measure three or four feet in diameter. So much for this fort.’ - - - Tar isa 
charming little scene drawn by Gaur, of a father’s interview (in one of those serious, 
tender moments which come sometimes to every father’s heart) with a beloved child: 
‘ My son,’ he said, ‘thou art a diligent and good lad. Gop has given thee a tender and 
dutiful heart; keep it so, and it will be a wise one, for thou hast the beginning of wisdom. 
I wish thee to pursue knowledge, because in pursuing it, happiness will be found by the 
way. If I have said any thing now which is above thy years, it will come to mind in 
after time ; when I am gone, perhaps, but when thou mayest profit by it. Gop bless thee, 
my dear child!’ He stretched out his right hand at these words, and laid it gently upon 
the boy’s head. What he said was not forgotten; and throughout life the son never 
thought of that blessing, without feeling that it had taken effect. - - - In looking the 
other day over our files of the London pictorials, and examining the engravings and de- 
scriptions of sundry royal repasts partaken by the QuEEN and Prince ALBERT, in their 
late continental trip, we recalled to mind a stanza which convinced us that ‘ times are not 
as they used to was’ in England. Observe how economical they were some three hundred 
years ago: 








‘Tue KinG and QUEEN sat down to dine, 
And many more beside; 

And what they didn’t eat that night, 
Next morning it was fried.’ 


Now this was housewifely economy, and in a ‘royal family,’ deserving of all praise. 
Wonder if they had any ‘ codfish-balls’ or ‘ bread-puddings?’ - - - ‘PoLyGon,’ a rare 
spirit, has sent us three or four charming poems for our pages, which await an early ‘ turn.’ 
In the letter which encloses them, he tries his hand at a translation from the Spanish, which 
he has renderéd with equal faithfulness and felicity. But,‘ speaking of Sapphics,’ is it pos- 
sible that our friend has forgotten Cann1N@’s delightful specimen in that kind, ‘’The Needy 
Knife-Grinder!’ It commences thus: 


‘Nerepy Knife-grinder! whither are you going? 

Keen blows the north-wind—your hat’s got a hole in’t, 
So have your breeches!’ 
The following ‘ Love-Breathings,’ altered and enlarged from the Spanish of Estevan 
DE VILLEGAS, are accompanied by the following explanatory remarks of our correspon- 
dent: ‘The Sapphic stanza has always appeared to me the most delightful of all poetical 
measures. Of its original inventress we have only such fragments remaining as serve 
to deepen our regret for what has perished. Many among the Odes of Horacz are writ- 
ten in this kind of verse, which is certainly far more pleasing than even his own especial 
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favorite, called from him the Horatian stanza. In most modern languages it is very diffi- 
cult to imitate successfully any of the Greek or Latin prosodial combinations. The Ger- 
mans, it is true, have attempted them all; but, so far as regards harmony, with a ‘ most 
lame and impotent conclusion.’ Their language, crowded with rough, immiscible conso- 
nants, is incapable of that flexible structure and melodious flow which captivate us so 
entirely in the effusions of the classic muse. In our tongue the case is not much mended ; 
for while, on the one hand, our consonants are less wranglesome, and our syllables more 
smooth, our accents, on the other hand, are less decided, and the liberty of inversion still 
more miserably abridged. I have seen, however, some very pretty Sapphic verses in 


English; among others, some fine lines ascribed to an American revolutionary officer, 
and commencing: 


‘Why should vain mortals tremble at the sight of 
Death and destruction in the field of battle?’ etc., etc. 


The other day I met with an excellent imitation of the Sapphic stanza, written in a 
language of all modern tongues the best adapted for it—the stately, sonorous Spanish. 
The following, with some changes and additions, is an attempt to transfuse it into English : 


FLowenr-sandalled rover of the verdant forest, 

Sister and playmate of the changeful April, 

Vital aroma from the lips of Venus, 
Soft-breathing Zephyr ! 


Thou, who hast known my anxious, trembling fondness, 
Thou, who hast heard the voice of my complainings, 
Listen, soft breeze, and say to my beloved one, 

Say, lam dying! 


Ah! once my Puyxuis knew my love’s devotion; 

Ah! once my Puy uis pitied my despondence ; 

Ah! she once loved me; now I fear, sweet Zephyr, 
Fear now her anger. 


Thou, then, O Zephyr! witness of my anguish, 
Thou, who now hear’st the voice of my complainings, 
Go, in low whispers say to my beloved one, 

Say,l am dying! 


So may the gods, with their paternal glances, 

So may the skies, serenely smiling o’er thee, 

Banish, sweet Zephyr ! all the time thou rovest, 
Suow from the vallies! 


So, when the day dawns on the mountain summits, 

May the cold cloud, gray-curdling o’er thee, never 

Chill thy warm breath, nor with its piercing frost-fangs 
Wound thy soft pinions! 


Dovuetas JERROLD is now said to be the presiding editor over ‘ Puncu,’ which has be- 
side a numerous corps of equally clever writers. We select a sketch of one of the charac- 
ters of a rare club, a prototype of which we have encountered, if we do not mistake, on 
more occasions than one: ‘ Mr. BRAssFEATURES is our comic genius. His imitation of a 
grind-stone in full work is a painful reality ; and he is also perfectly at home in the hen- 
coop, and without a rival among cats or puppies. But his railway-train is perhaps his 
master-piece : so perfect is the illusion, that one can positively distinguish the first, second 
and third-class carriages as they pass his lips. Mr. BrassFEATURES is moreover very fa- 
miliar with some of the leading insects. His blue-bottle is a gem; and in his cockchafer 
he succeeds miraculously in the hum.’ Under the head of ‘ Brightish Association,’ in a 
late number, is the following valuable contribution to academical statistics, furnished by 
‘ Mr. Boys:’ 


‘Tue author found that the average length of slate pencils was 3.297 inches, although at first five 
or six inches long ; they were broken in nine and one-third cases out of ten, in one hour and four- 
teen minutes after they had been in possession of the scholar. He had caused registers to be kept 
of.the length of slate pencil given to each boy per year; and from the results of this, and the in- 
spection of their cyphering-books, in which their progress was distinctly marked by discoloration 
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of the leaves and dirty dog’s-ears, he was enabled to form an approximate estimate of each boy’s 
arithmetical powers ; those who frequently had to ‘do their sums over again’ having consumed’ many 
feet more pencil than others, who had advanced as fur in knowledge, (as shown by their books,) 
but who had been more correct in their calculations.’ 


Puncn’s legal maxims are continued, with no diminution of wit: ‘The maxim that 
‘when two titles concur, the elder shall be preferred,’ has given rise to some dispute, and 
a curious case was once put in the following terms: ‘ Suppose I have two sorts of wine, 
and the titles of both concur, both of them being called red wine, though one happens to 
be port, and the other elder.’ It then becomes a question whether the elder is to be pre- 
ferred, a question which all the best judges during the evening sittings have agreed to an- 
swer in the negative.’ Here is another: ‘It has been settled that though property in tail 
cannot come to a man till he is of full age, a coat in tail may come toa youth of fourteen ; 
and it is not unusual to cut off the tail afterward.’ The ‘ Advice to Servants’ abounds in 
pungent satire. Take the following as a ‘sample :’ ‘ Never go into any place where a cat 
is not kept. ‘This useful domestic animal is the true servants’ friend, accounting for the dis- 
appearance of tid-bits, lumps of butter, and other odd matters, as well as being the author 
of all mysterious breakages. What the safety-valve is to the steam engine, the cat is to 
the kitchen, preventing all explosions or blowings-up that might otherwise occur in the 
best regulated families.’ Puncx is something more than witty ; he is sensible, often pro- 
found, even in his humor and sarcasm. Witness the annexed remarks upon what is termed 
‘honorable satisfaction :’ 


‘THANK Heaven! the opinion of the world is fast becoming a surer test of a man’s honor than 
hair-triggers. At the moment we write, there lies another victim to the stupidity of ‘ gentlemanlike 
satisfaction.’ Another duellist lies in ‘his bloody shroud.’ From the evidence of Mrs. HAwWKEy on 
the late inquest, we come at a strange code of honor recognised in the army. She states that the vic- 
tim, Mr. Srron, followed her with dishonorable importunities; in the course of which he observed : 
‘Whatever your husband says to me, I shall not go out with him; it is impossible for a cavalry man 
to mix himself up with an infantry man.’ Thus, an adulterer,a scoundrel of any dye, according to 
this precious code, is not to give what he himself considers gentJemanly satisfaction, if he, the villain, 
be a ‘cavalry man.’ He is to be saved from punishment by his horse. The argument is unworthy 
of the intelligence even of the quadruped !’ 


Truly was it said by Swirt, that ‘ Honor, as it is usually understood, containeth but 
two precepts; the punctual payment of debts contracted at play, and the right understand- 
ing the several degrees of an affront, in order to revenge it by the death of an adversary.’ 
Our readers will remember the man whose solemn reverie, while lingering among the 
monuments of Westminster Abbey, was interrupted with: 


‘ SaRvICE is done ; it’s tuppence now, 
To them as wants to stop.’ 
Puncu has an advertisement from the Dean and Chapter of Westminster, stating that 
‘ they have reduced the price of their very interesting exhibition, and confidently hope, that 
by making the price of admission moderate, they may experience an increase of public pa- 
tronage, for it is only the number of visitors that can compensate them for their liberality.’ 
Among the ‘ opinions of the press,’ quoted in favor of the exhibition, is one from the ‘ Lon- 
don Amusement Guide :’ * As a five minutes’ pastime, we know of nothing better than an 
afternoon’s gcamper through Westminster Abbey!’ - - - Jonn Ranpo.pu, with all his 
talents, was a brute, when it pleased him to be, which was not unfrequently. A friend of 
ours mentioned the other day a circumstance quite in illustration of this estimate of his 
character. A lady of the first respectability in this city, at whose house Mr. Ranpo.Pu 
had been sojourning for some weeks, had a lovely little girl, of some six or seven years of 
age. Ranpo.pu, being about to leave, presented the child with ‘a present,’ carefully done 
up in several folds of paper, directing her to show it to her mother. It proved to be a fine- 
tooth comb! Indignant at such an insult, the lady, after many vain attempts at evasion on 
the part of RanpoLpu, succeeded in securing the pledge of his ‘ personal honor’ that he 
intended no intimation of the necessity for such a present in the case of the child, but a 
boné-fide present. Few believed at the time, however, that he had not forfeited his cha- 
racter for truth to his love of a malignant jest. How unamiable, nay how ungentlemanlike, 
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was his reply to the young man who asked respectfully after his health one day in Penn- 
sylvania Avenue at Washington. In reply to a repetition of the question, he said: ‘ Ah! 
you are the son of Mr. L — , book-seller in Baltimore? Well, Sir, do I owe your father 
any thing? Good morning, Sir!’ Sitting one day opposite a gentleman at a hotel dinner- 
table in Richmond, he observed that he was eating one of the luxurious soft-crabs of that 
region, and that, as was the custom at the hotel,a glass of milk had been placed near his 
plate. Looking up from his own, he said, in a thin, piping voice’: ‘ That ’s a singular dish 
of yours, Sir, very singular; crabs-and-milk! crabs-and-milk! Jvsa! bring me a bowl 
of milk, and crumble some crabs in it!’ Some one has well and truly said, ‘ that true great- 
ness never struts on stilts or plays the king upon the stage. Conscious of its elevation, and 
knowing in what that elevation consists, it is happy to act its part as other men. It is not 
afraid of being undervalued.’ No well-bred person, no gentleman, will be insolent to his in- 
feriors in station. On the other hand, he will observe a scrupulous tenderness of manner to- 
ward them ; a care of word and action, that shall lessen the difference between them, which 
they must necessarily feel, as much as possible. This refinement of heart is the most pro- 
minent characteristic of a high and noble spirit. 1t is the only mark of a lady or gentleman 
that is wholly unequivocal. - - - Mr. Gzorce B. WaLLIs, who writes in the ‘ Broadway 
Journal,’ has a facile hand. His lines ‘ To a Spirit,’ in a late number, are original and 
striking. ‘Take the first six stanzas, for example: 





‘From the far-off Spirit Land 


‘ Would a single shade obey, 
Thou dost hail! 


Should I call? 


For thy thin and shadowy hand, Or, divested from this clay 
And that face so meek and bland, And its _—— do they stray 
And so pale, *Neath that pall, 


And thy voice, so faint and lone, Unhearing and unseeing, 
And its melancholy tone, With a blank and vacant being, 
Tell the tale! Lifeless all? 





‘O’er those herbless plains and drear, 


‘ Of the Past do they retain 
Do there glide, 


Not a gleam ? 


"Mid that voiceless atmosphere, Or doth a hope remain 

The shadows of the dear They shall ever wake again 
Who have died? To that dream 

Cold, cheerless and alone, Of Love, which o’er the wave 

Each to each unknown, | Of the Lethe of the grave 
Side by side ? Casts its beam ? 


‘ Neath that sky so low and gray, ‘I care not. Com’st thou here 
Like a cell; To command 
Where the changeless twilight day A mortal to appear 
Never warms the mist away, in that world of doubt and fear, 
Do they dwell? The Spirit Land? 
Those funereal crowds, Of a life of pain I tire, 
With the grave-damp ontheir shrouds? | Thou art here at my desire — 


Spirit, tell! Give thy hand?’ 





We do not much affect the writer’s ‘’neath’s,’ nor such abbreviations generally, even in 
verse ; but it is impossible not to admire the spirit and flow of his verse, the ease and grace 
of his rhythm. - - - Prrsaps we didn’t laugh on first perusing the following, in the clear 
open hand-writing of a new eastern contributor! It is a very naughty story, though; it is 
indeed ; and we cannot conscientiously advise the reader to proceed any farther: ‘ Until 
within a few years, the Indian name of Quampiggin was applied to the town of South B—— , 
a village not without the borders of New-England, and whose chief trade consisted in 
the buying and shipping the cord-wood which was hauled from the neighboring town of 
L——. Individuals of the village had made their fortunes at the trade, and as they sold 
it at a slight advance from the prices per cord at which it was purchased, some surprise was 
expressed at the fact of the business being so lucrative. But the wood was surveyed in 
South B ——, in whose town-affairs its own denizens, at whose head was our worthy 
traders, had rather more influence than the wood-cutters of L—— ; and it is not to be sup- 
posed that the surveyors chosen at their annual meetings}forgot their patriotism so far as to 
attempt to increase the revenue of L—— at the expense of their own townsmen. It was 
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suspected that there was a perfect understanding between them and the purchasers that 
the ‘ tare’ should be liberal, and a handsome discount made for ‘shrinkage.’ Their judg- 
ment in the matter, however, was defective ; and the surveyors upon the wharfs of the sea- 


port whither it was shipped, had they seen the returns of their South B —— brethren, could 
have testified that their own survey showed the quantity thirty-three per cent. at least 
greater than that for which the purchasers had paid the yeomany of L——. But to the 





point. In the course of time the patriarch of the South B surveyors resigned his 
breath; and his mortal remains had been for some months quietly lying in a house whose 
comparative ‘ measure’ was better than any he had ever accorded while living, when a 
letter in his hand-writing, or one so amazingly like it as to show ‘imitation large,’ was 
handed to his surviving friend and townsman, Squire J , one of the dealers in wood 
who had amassed a fortune at the business. As the name of the place is not to be men- 
tioned to ‘ears polite,’ we will suppress the date of the epistle, and proceed at once to quote 
a portion of its contents: ‘1am here, where I often told you, Squire, when we were together 
up there, that we should both go; and to tell the truth, Iam much better pleased here than 
I thought 1 should be. In fact, it isa place where you are well treated if you have the 
faculty and disposition to be useful, and to keep along straight. There are some habits, 
however, you had better leave off before you get here. When I first arrived, it did n’t 
take me long to find out which one the OLD FELLow was; I knew him by the way they 
‘stood round’ when he came along. Pretty soon he spied me: ‘ Ah!’ said he, you ’re from 
South B , as they call it, ain’t you?’ There was no use in trying to deceive him, so I 
telled him I was. ‘ What was your business up there ?’ says he. ‘1 was a wood-surveyor, 
Sir.’ ‘Well, take your rule, and stand by this fire; youll have some business soon.’ I 
stood there, as he directed ; and, sure enough, pretty soon there came along a load of brim- 
stone, and the driver, seeing my profession, requested me to measure it. I clapped my rule 
on the load, and told him there was five feet and a half of it. The driver remonstrated, 
and swore considerable ; but that did n’t disturb me much; they always used to do that, 
you know ; but the noise brought the OLDONE along. Sol put my stick on the load again’; 
and of course, as I supposed my master was the purchaser, I didn’t make any more of it 
than at first. ‘ There is but five feet and a half,’ said I, ‘and scant that. The Devin 
took the rule out of my hand, and stepped round the load, and pretty soon turned round and 
looked me right square in the face for about half a minute before he spoke. Presently, 
says he: ‘There is a straight cord of it; and look here,’ says he, ‘ the longest day you live 
here, do n’t let me see another of your d—d Quampiggin tricks !’ - - - One of the most 
interesting volumes we have lately encountered, is the ‘Narrative of the Mier Expedition,’ 
by Gen. Tuomas J. GREEN, recently issued in a superb typographical dress, and with nu- 
merous engravings on steel, by the Brorners Harper. The style of the work is unaf- 
fected and pleasing, and the incidents are of the most stirring character. The account 
of the escape of the Texan prisoners from the Castle of Perote would do honor to Baron 
Trenck himself. The prisoners were too cunning by half for their captors. Some of 
them, we are told, before an escape had perhaps been seriously thought of, would bribe the 
castle-blacksmith to make them leaden instead of iron rivets, which when blackened with 
charcoal had much the appearance of iron, while they could easily be taken out, or re- 
headed. Frequently, when the officers entered the cells, they would find the prisoners with- 
out chains, when suddenly every fellow would jump to his ‘jewelry,’ and clamp it on with 
magic celerity, putting on at the same time a very demure, inoffensive countenance. The 
labor necessary to affect an escape from the great fortress would have made any other than 
a Texan despair. Success, however, crowned their exertions, but we trembled for ‘ our 
fat friend,’ sticking in the hole in the wall! He was quite too big, it seems, for the aper- 
ture. - - - ‘Mr. Jongs,’ in alluding to Joan Waters, in the article upon ‘ American 
Humor,’ upon which we animadverted in our last number, speaks of our admired corres- 
pondent as a ‘retired wine-merchant.’ This isan error. Joan Waters never sold any 
wine, we are quite certain; yet probably no man in Gotham has given away within the 
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last thirty years more of that which Gop hath sent to ‘make glad the heart of man,’ and 
hath ‘blessed in the cup,’ than Joun WaTeERs; wines as delicate and rich as his fertile 
fancy, and transparent and pure as his own matchless style. - - - Wer were not aware, 


until now, that ‘CHawLs YELLowPLusH’ was a poet as well as prose-writer; but the 
following establishes the fact conclusively : 


‘SONNICE 
‘SEJESTED BY PRINCE HALBERT GRATIOUSLY KILLING THE STAGGS AT SACKS-COBUG-GOTHY. 


‘Some forty Ed of sleak and hantlered dear 
In Cobug (where such hanimmles abound) 
Were shot, as by the nusepapers I hear, 
By HAvsert, Usband of the British Crownd. 
BrRiTANNIA’S QUEEN let fall the purly tear; 
Seeing them butchered in their silvn prisns; 
Igspecially, when the keepers, standing round, 
Came up and cut their pretty hinnocent whizns. 


‘ Suppose, instead of this pore Germing sport 
This Saxn wenison which he shoots and baggs, 
Our Prins should take a turn in Capel Court 
And make a massyker of ENGLISH StTaaes. 
Pore Staggs of Hengland! were the Untsman at you, 
What avoc he would make and what a trimenjus battu!’ 


A more disgusting sight than this butchery has seldom been witnessed. It is said that 
the QuEEN wept at the painful spectacle. - - - We have just had the pleasure to 
hear the eminent TEMPLETON in some of his favorite songs; and can bear testimony to 


the force and effectiveness of his style and execution. His voice is a brilliant tenor, of 


great compass and flexibility ; and in songs requiring preéminent life and spirit, he is with- 
out any rival at present among us. He gave a hunting-song with such marked effect that 
we seemed transported to the very scene of the chase : 


‘Wir a hey, ho, chivey! 
Hark forward! hark forward! tantivy!’ 


we followed, in fancy, horses and hounds, well assured, for the time being, that ‘a stag 
must die,’ ‘and no mistake.’ ‘Joun ANDERSON my Jor’ was sung with feeling and sim- 
plicity. We await another opportunity of hearing Mr. TempLeton, before attempting to 
do full justice to his capable organ and cultivated style. 


One word here in relation to 
encores. We look upon them in general as injudicious. 


At the first glance, they seem a 
pleasing testimony to the power of both author and singer; and singers are only too ready, 
usually to yield to the temptation ; but if we look deeper into the matter, we see that a song, 
be it ever so good, is never so effective on its repetition. The public are in this respect 
like a child who cries for another cake, and when it gets it cannot enjoy it. - - - A Mis- 
sissippi journal, published in the neighborhood whence our unique letter was despatched 
to the ‘ T'uth-Dokter in Boston,’ says that great curiosity is excited in that region to know 
who was the writer. We ‘could n’t say;’ but we repeat, the letter is a genuine produc- 
tion, and is now in our possession. It has been extensively copied; and its style has re- 
minded a correspondent of an advertisement which was posted in a bar-room in the 
county where the writer resided, and was forwarded a few weeks since to our correspon- 
dent, with other curiosities from the far west. ‘I send you a copy,’ he writes, ‘ though 
that can hardly do justice to the beauties of the original: 


‘May 22th. 
Straid from the Discriber in plesant township wain countey one dark ba pasing mair ar legs ara 


most blacke up to ar nees_ she rather asmall size ar left fore foot is turned in ta wards the other 
any one will take ar up and lett me know and i will pay them June 24th. 


John pool.’ 
The editor of the ‘Southern Miscellany,’ published at Madison, Georgia, has seen the fol- 
lowing manuscript of a letter received by a friend from his correspondent in Greene county, 
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It seems difficult which to consider the greatest curiosity, the letter or the fowl of which 
it speaks. Since OL1.apop’s ‘ Puplic Vandew,’ we have seen nothing richer, in the way 
of orthography: 


‘ georgia green county March the 8th 1845 Mr., —— sir I now use my pene to discribe A curriosety 
that has bin discovered not long ago which is a dunghill fowl! haveing fore wings fore legs and but one 
eye which is placed Exactly in its mouth it has the resemblenc of two fowls Standing Side & Side all 
to the necks, which thir is butone We would concider this grate curriosety which nature has formed 
worthy of publishing. 

‘It is now in the county of cass fore miles from New Echota and may be seen at any time at the 
house of mr., Reuben., H., jones.’ 


Tue ‘True Love Tale’ of our Cleveland (Ohio) correspondent is a little too sweet; and 
what is more, it has in its conclusion an irresistible anti-climax, which could provoke 
nothing but a smile, and that not a flattering one. It forcibly reminds us of the history of 
a love affair, recorded in Mr. Warkins Totr.e’s reminiscences. A dapper clerk falls 
desperately in love with a young damsel, whom he had accidentally met, and-——— But 
let him tell is own story: ‘After walking up and down the street in front of the house in 
tight boots for a week, in the hope of meeting her, I sat down and wrote a letter, begging 
her to manage to see me clandestinely, for I wanted to hear her decision from her own 
mouth. I said I had discovered, to my perfect satisfaction, that I could not live without 
her, and that if she did n’t have me, I had made up my mind to take Prussic acid, or take 
to drinking, or emigrate, so as to take myself off in some way or other. I borrowed a 
pound, and bribed the housemaid to give her the note, which she did. In her reply, 
Fanny expressed herself very miserable ; hinted at the possibility of an early grave; said 
that nothing should induce her to swerve from the duty she owed her parents; and im- 
plored me to forget her, and find out somebody more deserving, and all that sort of thing. 
She said she could on no account think of meeting me unknown to her pa and ma; and 
entreated me, as she should be in a particular part of Kensington Gardens at eleven o’clock 
next morning, not to attempt to meet her there. But I went, of course; and there she 
was, with the identical housemaid in perspective, in order that there might be no inter- 
ruption. We walked about for a couple of hours; made ourselves delightfully miserable ; 
and were regularly engaged. Then we began to ‘correspond;’ that is to say, we used to 
exchange about four letters a day ; what we used to say in’em I can’t imagine. And I 
used to have an interview in the kitchen, or in the cellar, or some such place every eve- 
ning. Things went on in this way for some time, and we got fonder of each other every 
day. At last, as our love was raised to such a pitch, and as my salary had been raised 
too, shortly before, we determined on a secret marriage. Fanny arranged to sleep at a 
friend’s the previous night; we were to be married early in the morning, and then we 
were to return to her home and be pathetic. She was to fall at the old gentleman’s feet, 
and bathe his boots with her tears; and I was to hug the old lady, and call her ‘ mother,’ 
and use my pocket-handkerchief as much as possible. Married we were, the next morn- 
ing; two girls, friends of FANNy’s, acting as bride’s-maids, and a man, who was hired for 
five shillings and a pint of porter, officiating as father.’ The newly-made wife returned 
home, and the bridegroom spent the day in wandering about an extensive common in the 
vicinity of town, and damning his father-in-law. ‘Touching what ensued, it behooves us 
not to speak, lest the consequences of evil example be perpetuated by some of the ten thou- 
sand young and beautiful damsels whose papas and mamas peruse the KNICKERBOCKER 
monthly, and who would be wroth to find in our pages any thing which should seem 
to encourage disobedience to parents. Let it suffice to add, that the unhappy bride- 
groom passed his wedding-night boarded up alone in the ‘old gentleman’s kitchen fire- 
place!’ - . - We have omitted inadvertently to notice a very superior engraving of ‘Sir 
Walter Scott in his Study at Abbottsford,’ not long since issued by the enterprising pro- 
prietors of the ‘Anglo American.’ It represents the great novelist seated in his library at 
Abbottsford, reclining in the chair in which he sat while inditing so many of his immortal 
creations. His dog ‘Marpa’ is at his feet, and he is surrounded on all sides by those 
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antiquarian and artistic accessories, which have rendered Abbottsford so famous. The 
engraving is a large quarto, from the burin of Dick, and the execution is in the highest 
style of the art. ~ - - ‘Tom’ must try again. He has ‘freedom of versification’ quite 
enough now. A little less ‘freedom’ and more care would improve his poetical perfor- 
mances not a little. This, for example, ‘ won’t do’ at all: 
‘ Soru1E, by GzorGe! this thing won’t do! 
Don’t you see how I’m wasting away ; 


For nothing else in the world but you, 
Getting thinner and thinner every day? 


‘If I am wild, I have still a good heart ; 
Even the tongue of Scandal can’t carp at me: 
I don’t know a man but would fight on my part, 
And there is n’t a dog in the country would bark at me.’ 


We know a dog, with ‘a good ear,’ that would bark at you, Signor ‘Tom,’ if you were 
to read such crambo as the foregoing in his hearing. He barked an hour and a half at the 


following affecting account ‘ concerning of the Kennedy packet, took place on the canal,’ 
at Logansport, Indiana, not long since: 


‘ As she was coming up the line, ‘ The steersman, he and three men more, 
Iam sorry for to state Also the chambermaid, 
She was stove up against a tree, Were lodged upon a sickamore log, 
And in too she there did break. And there implored some aid. 
* This boat was broke and smashed in to, ‘ Mr. Brown, proprietor of Brown’s hotel, 
One end it stood aloof; In the city of Lafayette, 
Some of the passengers clung to her, He was on board at the same time 


One of them tumbled off. The packet boat did break.’ 

WE shall, in our next number, take the liberty to express a few of the many thoughts 
which occurred to us while visiting the recent Fair of the American Instilute; advert to 
certain of the objects of exhibition; and pay proper respect to the admirable address of 
Professor James J. Mares, setting forth, in terms equally plain and forcible, what the In- 
stitute has done, and the benefits which the public have derived from it. We can only 
find present space cordially to commend the ‘ Address’ in question to our readers in every 
section of the Union. - - - A Lapy-friend of ours, with a keen perception of the ludi- 
crous, mentioned to us the other morning an expression which she had just heard, which 
surely would have delighted Tom Hoop. Speaking of a friend recently returned from the 
‘ Flowery Land,’ and of his acquisitions while in that country, inquiry was made whether 
the ‘ outside barbarian’ had learned to converse in the language of the Celestials. ‘ Not 
much,’ was the reply of the gentleman, himself a foreigner, ; ‘ he speaks very broken China !” 
Is n’t it capital? - - - We have some where read a very witty reply to one who asserted 
that he did not believe there was a truly honest man in the whole world. ‘Sir,’ said he, 
‘it is quite impossible that any one man should know all the world; but it is very possi- 
ble that some one man may know himself.’ Does our complaining critical correspondent at 
P —— see any possible application in the foregoing? We suppose not. His article awaits 
his order at the publication office. - - - We may find space for the article entitled ‘ Legal 
Eccaleabions ;’ indeed, we should do so at once, but that the theme seems a little over- 
wrought. Are we at liberty to curtail the paper? It is in such admirable penmanship, 
that we reluct at ‘taking liberties’ with it without permission. Frequent ‘ new batches of 
attornies and counsellors’ are an evil, no doubt. ‘ Are these all lawyers?’ said PETER the 
Great, one day, when visiting the courts of Westminster, London ; ‘ what can be the use 
of so many lawyers? I have but two in my empire, and I mean to hang one of them as 
soon as soon as I get back!’ He might as well have hung them both, adds one of his re- 
viewers ; a country without law has very little need of lawyers. - - - A WELL-lighted 
parlor is often a desideratum in some even of the better houses of the metropolis. The 
effect, the enjoyment not unfrequently, of parties and retinions is sadly marred by defect or 
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insufficiency in this important particular. Nothing imparts so much cheerfulness, and is 
so cheap a means of happiness, as Light. It brightens the smiles of beauty, illustrates 
drapery and furniture, and without enough of it, no costly outlay, or excess in household 
‘surroundings,’ can at all avail. How often has loveliness, as one by one the lamps of 
the ball-room have waned away, been tempted to exclaim : 


‘O Envious lamps! your wonted light restore ! 
Give me but light, and Beauty asks no more.’ 


Doctor URE, in his ‘ Dictionary of Arts and Manufactures,’ a work of the highest au- 
thority, recently reprinted by the Messrs. APPLETON, has an article on the ‘ Cost of Illu- 
mination,’ which he says is ‘a subject of the highest interest, both to men of science and 
men of the world; leading the former to contemplate many of the most beautiful pheno- 
mena of physics and chemistry, while they provide the latter with the artificial illumina- 
tion so indispensable to the business and pleasures of modern society. The great cost of 
light from wax, spermaceti, and even stearic candles, as also the nuisance of the light 
from tallow ones, have led to the invention of an endless variety of lamps, of which the 
best hitherto is undoubtedly the Mechanical, or Carcel Lamp, so generally used by the opu- 
lent families of Paris. The Mechanical Lamp is remarkable for continuing to burn, not 
only with unabated, but increasing splendor, for seven or eight hours ; the vivacity of the 
combustion increasing evidently with the increased temperature and fluency of the oil, 
which, by its ceaseless circulation through the ignited wick, gets eventually pretty warm. 
In the comparative experiments made upon different lights by the Parisian philosophers, 
the mechanical lamp is commonly taken as the standard.’ After a long use of these lamps, 
we can confidently endorse the justice of this high praise. Doctor Urr’s testimony is also 
confirmed by the distinguished savan, M. Le Brun, in the ‘Manuel du Ferblantier,’ in which 
all the varieties of lamps are described: ‘ Voici les plus belles lamps,’ he says, ‘ mais aussi les 
plus chéres: toute fois I’ élévation du prix se trouve compensée, puis qu’elles brilent I’huile 
d’une maniére bien plus productive que tout les autres appareils d’eclairage, et que l’inten- 
site de la lumiére est plus constante ; Cette lampe est reconnue la plus belle de toutes.’ Dr. 
Ure has made a calculation of the cost of burning these lamps, which agrees with those 
made and published by Professor Wesster of Harvard University, viz: one cent and a 
half per hour ; he has also given a table showing the ‘ mean light’ (a very mean light it is, 
oftentimes,) given by the varieties of lamps now in use, showing the French ‘ Mechanical’ 
as burning at one hundred, the maximum of light during seven hours, and the Argand as 


burning at a mean of but thirty-one. The cost of burning a solar lamp, of equal diameter 


in the burner, by Professor WEessTER’s experiments, is two cents per hour, and the inten- 
sity of light is stated by him as one-third less than the mechanical lamp; so that the saving 
in the burning of a mechanical lamp for two years will pay for the difference in the first 
cost between this and other lamps; to say nothing of the superior elegance of the French 
lamp, its superiority of light, and its entire freedom from all smoke and smell. The Carcel 
lamps were first introduced into this country by Aucustus Diacon, Esa., of No. 20 John- 
street, who has had many prejudices to overcome. ‘They were new; there was clock-work 
connected with them; and although clock-work was well enough in clocks, it was a new 
thing when employed in pumping up oil to supply a wick ; and then, ‘ they were so liable,’ 
it was said, ‘fo get out of order.’ Mr. Diacon, however, found the many families who had 
visited Paris, and compared the splendor of French drawing-rooms with our own, quite 
willing to ase here what was deemed so indispensable abroad. Gradually the ‘ Carcels’ 
have made their way into all our principal hotels, and the best residences of our citizens. 
Wherever they have been tried, they have superseded all other methods of illumination ; 
and they are found to burn with care for two and three years without cleaning, which 
when required, can be done at the dépét in John-street, at a small expense, when they are 
again warranted for one year. As this is a period when preparations are making for the 
cheerful social pleasures of winter, we have thought to do our metropolitan readers good 
service in commending to their parlors a luxury, for the absence of which nothing could 
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atone. - - - We came across the following old scrap the other day. It was laid away in 
the head of a friend, who has good store of similar things in that capital ‘ curiosity-shop’ of 
his, which he covers every day with a ‘shocking bad hat :’ 

‘THREE cups of wine a prudent man may take: 

The first of these, for constitution’s sake; 

The second to the girl he loves the best, 

The third and last, to lull him into rest. 


Then home to bed ; but if a fourth he pours, 
It is the cup of sorrow, and not ours.’ 


By the way, this extract may lay us open to more ‘liberties’ and more ‘ advice’ from our 
‘ pledged’ friend at New-Haven. Dear Sir, we ‘appreciate’ your ‘kind intentions ;’ and 
our ‘ pleasing inculcations’ shall be such as any other temperate man would desire to have 
them. We did not intend they should ever be otherwise. But there is sometimes as mueh 
harm done by canting as by de-canting ; and there is such a thing as intemperate,tempe- 
rance. One of the most profane persons we ever heard curse his MAKER, was not very 
many months ago a temperance-lecturer in this city. People, as Hoop once said, ought to 
take pledges against indulging in ardent passions and fermented feelings as much as against 
spirituous liquors ; not to mention the strong things that come out of people’s mouths, and 
are quite as deleterious as any thing that goes into them; such as lying, slandering, and foul 
language, which are dealt in by folks who would n’t look at a glass of champaign, or taste 
a sip of hot whiskey-toddy.’ Temperate always ourselves, we would always inculcate 
that virtue ; but let not temperance be fostered at the expense of other virtues, equally para- 
mount. ‘ Be temperate in all things,’ is the injunction of Holy Writ. Speaking of tem- 
perance, by the by, calls to mind this little circumstance, mentioned to us the other night 
by a pleasant friend. A man, residing ina New-England town, at some distance from a 
near relative, received a message one cold evening in November to hasten to his residence, 
as he was in a dying state. When he arrived, he was told that his relative was a little 
better, but that his reason had entirely left him. The sick man presently turned his head, 
saying, in a faint voice, ‘ Who is that?’ He was informed that it was his relative, who had 
been sent for. ‘Oh! ah!’ said he; yes—oh, yes! He must be a-cold. Make him a 
good warm toddy — yes, a toddy, hot toddy.’ ‘I guess he an’t crazy,’ said his visitor to the 
friends standing around ; he talks very rational!’ - . - Tere isa hymn inone of the New- 
England puritan ‘collections’ commencing, ‘ Purge me with hyssop, make me clean ;’ 
which was given out one Sunday morning. The precentor set the hymn toa wrong tune; a 
fact which he did not discover, until he had twice or thrice endeavored to ‘execute’ the 
first sentence, ‘ Purge me with hyssop,’ ete. At length, out of all patience, an old maid, 
who led the treble, whined out: ‘Had n’t you better take some other yarb, Mr. B——?” We 
laughed at this ; but then it was ‘old so well, by matchless M——.. . - Tue following 
is a characteristic and authentic anecdote of the late General Jackson. When the French 
minister was about closing his despatches to his government, pending the settlement of the 
indemnity debt, he waited upon the President of the United States. ‘Have you,’ said he, 
‘any little word to send to my King?’ ‘ Yes,’ replied General Jackson; ‘tell the King, 
your master, that by the Ererxnau! he must pay his debt to the United States, or fight!” The 
money, it will be remembered, was paid ‘ somewhat right off.’ - - - ‘The Silent Funeral’ 
has many merits, and one great defect. It is dreadfully elongated. The gathering of the 
friends and neighbors, the looking upon the dead, and the winding procession to the last 
resting-place of the departed, are evidently faithful transcripts from nature. But the episo- 
dical ‘ reveries’ are less felicitous. Tennyson, in four brief stanzas, has expressed more 
than our correspondent in four of his letter-sheet pages : 


‘ His palms are folded on his breast: ‘He will not hear the north-wind rave, 
There is no other thing expressed Nor moaning, household shelter crave 
But long disquiet merged in rest. From winter rains that beat his grave. 

‘His lips are very mild and meek : ‘High up the vapors fold and swim: 
Though one should smite him on the cheek, Above him broods the twilight dim: 
And on the mouth, he will not speak. The place he knew forgetteth him.’ 
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WE do a good service to the public in indicating the new locale of Mr. and Mrs. Kirk- 
land’s School for Young Ladies, now removed to Number 255 Greene-street, one door above 
Waverley-Place. This school we know to be one of the very best in the city. It claims to 
afford, and does afford, a substitute for private instruction, and offers what as nearly resem- 
bles that mode of education as is attainable beyond the precincts of home. The studies 
pursued include every branch of a finished education ; and no larger number of scholars 
are admitted than can constantly receive the personal attention and instruction of the prin- 
cipals. ‘The terms for board and tuition are reasonable, and the situation could not be 
more pleasant and healthful. We renew, with added confidence, our cordial commendation 
of this excellent establishment. - - - AN Indian was executed, not very many months 
since, at Batavia, in this state. He was a singular genius, with all the indomitable indif- 
ference peculiar to his race. While under sentence of death, he amused himself with 
drawing rude sketches on the walls of his cell, with a piece of charcoal, representing him- 
self undergoing execution. ‘ Here,’ said he to the sheriff, one day, ‘look here ;’ pointing 
toa sketch with three figures: ‘See; man with sword — guess you; man with rope on his 
neck — too much choke ; guess may-be me; see, lazy man, with book ; guess, may-be min- 
ister ;’ and therewith he smiled grimly. He kept up this spirit to the very last. He said 
one day, ‘ No use to be feller without you hell of a feller ;) and when standing on the gal- 
lows, he replied to the clergyman, who rebuked his indifference and stolidity with the re- 
mark, that he feared he ‘ would go to hell,’ ‘ No, guess not ;? (an Indian’s expression of 
doubt, always ;) and with these words scarcely out of his mouth, he was ‘ launched into eter- 
nity.” - - - ‘MEN,’ says a profound thinker, ‘ seldom think deeply on subjects on which they 
have no choice of opmion. ‘They are fearful of encountering obstacles to their faith, and 
so are content with the surface.’ We wonder what the writer of this undeniable truth 
would have thought of the following, which we clip from a religious journal in this city. 
It occurs in a remonstrance against troubling one’s head to know whether Nicno.’s 
nebular hypothesis, Prof. Busu’s views of the resurrection, or the greatand good SwEDEN- 
BORG’s spiritual reasonings, are true or false. It deprecates ‘ understanding, according to 
science’ in these matters, as fit only for ‘ fools ;’ 

‘A mAN of intelligence, but of a very skeptical turn of mind, had had many conversations with this 
clergyman, and was always stumbling at the doctrine of the Resurrection, as a vexation and plague 
to his reason. He stumbled at that stumbling-block, being disobedient. His clerical friend did not 
succeed in reducing his skepticism ; the swelling proceeded not so much from particular difficulties 
as incredibilities in the mystery before him, as from the king’s evil in the heart, a proud, self-relying 
dependence, not upon Gop, but upon his own reason. At length, for a long time they were separa- 
ted. The clergyman did not meet his skeptical friend, f think, for years. Meanwhile the grace of 
Gop came into his heart, and he was converted, and became as a little child. All his skepticism de- 
parted, and now he listened only toGop. The first time he met his former friend after this great 
change, the clergyman said to him, ‘ Well, my dear Sir, and what do you think now of the doctrine 
of the Resurrection?’ ‘Oh, Sir,’ said the former skeptic, ‘two words from PauL conquered me.’ 
‘Thou fool!’ Do you see this Bible, (taking up a beautiful copy of the Scriptures, fastened with a 
silver clasp,) and will you read the words upon the clasp that shuts it?’ The clergyman read, deep 
engraven on the silver clasp, ‘Thou Fool!’ ‘There,’ said his friend, ‘are the words that conquered 

me ; it was no argument, no reasoning, no satisfying my objections, but Gop convincing me that I 
was a fool; and, thenceforward 1 determined 1 would have my Bible clasped with those words, 
‘Thou Fool! 

This gentleman certainly had a right to have his ‘name and quality’ engraved on the 
clasp of Iris Boox of Books; but to glory in it, to boast of it, as something especially 
acceptable in the sight of Gop, strikes us as rather presumptuous perhaps, than other- 
wise. - - - It was stated recently in the ‘'l'ribune’ daily journal that Powrrs the 
Sculptor had arrived in a late English steamer. We have not seen the report confirmed. 
We remember regretting, on reading the announcement, that the great artist had not got 
here in time to see the progress sculpture was making in this country, as evinced by the 
‘Bust of General George Washington, in Soap,’ lately exhibited at the Fair of the Ameri- 
can Institute! - - - Mmssrs. ANTHony Epwarps anp Company have rendered their 
‘National Miniature Gallery’ a place of general resort, and one well worthy the attention 
of citizens and strangers. Steadily, but unpretendingly, they have labored to improve the 

Daguerrian art; and undeniable evidence of their skill is afforded in the fact, that they 
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have taken for their gallery more than five hundred likenesses of our most distinguished 
countrymen. Visitors, from whatever section of the United States, can hardly fail to re- 
cognize in the collection the face of some one whom they know; and they can find 
abundant evidence of the accuracy of others, of whom they have only heard, without 
seeing the individual. ‘The name ‘ Daguerreotype’ includes a wide field, and an incredible 
gradation of excellence or worthlessness in style. ‘The ‘ National Miniature Gallery’ is at 
247 Broadway ; and our friends will thank us for directing them there ; whether they go 
to see the collection, which they can do without charge, or to have their own likenesses 
taken. Messrs. ANTHONY Epwarps AND CoMPANy are at the head of their profession 
and are constantly aiming to elevate it to a position worthy of itself. - 





A RELATIVE 
of our friend and correspondent, the late Joun SANDERSON, mentioned to us the other 


night a characteristic anecdote of him, which we shall take the liberty of recording. A 
superb dinner had been served at the ‘ Franklin House,’ Philadelphia; and after it had 
been discussed, SANDERSON was deputed to express to the cook the great gratification of 
the guests. Monsieur PELLETIER was sent for, therefore ; and as he entered the apart- 
ment, cap in hand, ‘ the orator’ arose, and addressed him in French: ‘Sire! I have been 
requested by the gentlemen composing this company, in the first place to present you this 
hottle of wine ; and in the second place, to express to you their commendation of the man- 
ner in which you have served this repast, a repast worthy in every respect to be placed by 
the side of the ‘ Feast for the Gods.’ In my youth it was said, ‘Gop sends meat, and 
the Devil sends cooks;’ in the present case, my friends desire me to say, the Devil has the 
best of ut.’ Mons. PELLETIER retired, blandly bowing, bobbing, blushing. - - - Watk- 
ING out, omnes solus, on the distant banks of the Hudson, this murky ‘ Fall’ afternoon, 
thoughts ‘ mournful yet pleasant to the soul’ have subdued within us all ambitious aspira- 
tions, all remembrance of the carking cares and petty strifes which animate or beset us 
in this vain life: 

‘In the stormy east-wind straining, 

The pale-yellow woods were waning, 

The broad stream in his banks complaining, 

Heavily the low sky raining.’ 

Before we addressed ourselves to our brief ‘wandering,’ the blue watery streaks, like 
rays of darkness, diverging downward from the lurid sun, had taught us to anticipate 
cloud and storm; both came, and both were grateful. Revolving many memories, in this 
‘sweet Sabbath of the Year,’ how perfectly in unison seemed the spirit with nature! If we 
thought of the Departed, of {friends who had gone before us into the vale of Death, it was 
with no feeling of despairing regret; no emotion of remediless sorrow. But of these 
memories, ‘ like glimpses in dreams of the spirit-land,’ we may speak hereafter. - - - THE 
noble picture by MuriLo, a ‘ Holy Family,’ of full life size, which we have described at 
large in a former number of this Magazine, has recently been returned from London to the 


friend at whose residence we had the pleasure to see it, and where its absence has been 


sadly lamented during the last twelve-month. It was sent to England for complete resto- 


ration by a celebrated operator in that kind, and it has come back altogether the most 
magical work of art that our eyes have ever rested upon. The face of the Mother, whose 
features overflow with maternal affection, whose sweet blue eye has that ‘ palpable light of 
the soul’ which the Germans call the ‘ interior look ;’ is now truly divine, and beams with 
youth and loveliness; nor, it seems to us, could any art of painting depict a countenance 
and visible bodily motion more radiant with joy and life, than that of the infant Derry. 
The composition of Saint Josern is simple and natural ; the accessories are few and truth- 
ful ; the draperies large, flowing, and broadly touched ; in short, as we have already said, 
the tone of the whole picture is so life-like, that for the moment we cease to believe it to be. 
an illusion of lights and shadows reflected upon canvass. We are not surprised to learn 
that ten thousand dollars could have been obtained for this noble painting in England ; no 
more indeed than we are at the assurance that our friend who has the happiness to possess 
it, and who is a true lover and most competent judge of art, could not be prevailed upon 
to part with it at any price. - - - THatT was a bright answer, wasn’t it, that a lad made 
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recently at a Sunday-school on Long-Island, in reply to the question how many Gops there 
were in the Trinity? ‘Three,’ said he. ‘Name them,’ said the instructor. ‘The Gop 
of ABRAHAM, the Gop of Isaac, and the Gop of Jacos!’ answered the lad, with ready 
emulation. A somewhat similar circumstance is mentioned in ‘ Margaret,’ a volume else- 
where noticed : ‘ How many persons are there in the Godhead 2’ said the teacher. ‘ There 
are four persons in the Godhead,’ replied a little boy, with great confidence. ‘’T aint right,’ 
said several little boys at once. ‘’7' is right,’ answered the lad, at the same time count- 
ing on his fingers: ‘ Marm said ’*t was just like her and daddy and me, that made three in 
one family, and now grandad has come to live with us, it makes four!’ - . - Mr. AINs- 
wortn’s playful ‘ Apropos des Bottes,’ in preceding pages, involves a significant lesson. A 
* gentleman’ is such from his heart. A coat from the artistical hands of Joyce, the prince 
of drapers, might give grace to his outer man; so might a well-fitting glove or boot ; but 
the enviable title must proceed from that which ‘ passeth show,’ how necessary soever the 
accessories we have named, in the eyes of ‘ the general.’ - - - Mr. TEMPLETON gave us 
a characteristic anecdote the other night of a simple peasant-girl in the Lowlands, who 
said of her brother, that ‘she could na see just what it was made him gang so often and 
stay so late to see ony lassie ; for her part, she had rather hae the company o’ ane /ad than 
twenty lassies!’ - - - Our old friend Murpock has made asuccession of ‘ hits’ at the Park- 
Theatre, in the highest dramatic creations. He seems to have fairly divided the admira- 
tion of the town with the great pianist, De Meyer. He is applauded by the metropolitan 
press, as an accomplished and effective artist. We rejoice at his success; for he is ‘ na- 
tive and to the manor born,’ and is in his o wn person an exemplification of the fact, that 
even in America, ‘Some things can be done as well as others.’ - - - We affect Cam- 
bridge University very much. We delight in the poetry, the wit, the eloquence, which 
from time to time have emanated thence. But we are bound in candor to add, that we 
like not the ‘first-offerings’ of the’ newly-hatched graduates of the Harvard Divinity 
School, who sometimes stray hither to displace eminent orators from their desks, that they 
may wag their unpractised ‘ pou’s in metropolitan pulpits, Voices disciplined to mere ‘ audi- 
ble lowness ;’ college coolness, misdeemed self-possession ; and the ‘ circular pronunciation,’ 
which brings square, oblong, peaked, and even flat words out of the passive lips as if they 
all came through a ring within; these will not atone for pie-bald dissertations, the princi- 
pal merit of which is, that they do not obtrude any thing original upon an audience. ‘ But 
these young men,’ says an objector, ‘ must preach before audiences at some time or other, 
and must have a first time of doing it.’ Very well; so beit. Let them preach then to au- 
dienees of each other, on their own ground, and graciously spare us benighted Gythamites. 
Perhaps however this is n’t feasible. ‘Guess may-be’ also ’t ‘ would n’t give general satis- 
faction.” - - - Tue next number of this Magazine closes our twenty-sixth volume. The 
Twenty-Seventh Volume of the Knickerbocker will commence with the January Number. It 
will be printed upon entirely new and beautiful type, in all its departments ; and its literary 
attractions, we have the pleasure of assuring our readers, will be found to surpass any pre- 
vious volume of the work. Grateful for the long-continued and increasing favor of the 
public, we shall spare no pains to manifest our appreciation of a partiality which is‘at once 
our stimulus and our reward. - - - ‘ Firz-ScRAWLER’ has our thanks. More than seventy 
winters had the correspondent seen, who sent us the communication referred to; and he 
‘knew the author well! He was ashoe-maker—he was!’ - - - We have received many 
excellent communications within the past month, in prose and verse, and many private 
letters in relation to some of them, which at ‘this present writing’ remain unanswered. 
And here let us say, that we find no leisure for correspondence between the fifteenth and 
twenty-fifth of every month. Our avocations during this interval are so pressing, that we 
have no time to answer letters; nor can we generally find leisure, during the period indi- 
cated, to decide upon articles submitted for examination. We shall notice articles received, 
filed for insertion, or under consideration, in dur next; as well as four or five new publica- 
tions, received at a late hour. 
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Lrrerary RecorD.— Our notes upon new publications, in this department, are necessarily brief; 
but we aim in them to convey, as far as may be, our impressions of the works to which we allude. 
We have recently received from the Messrs. APPLETON, in a very handsome volume, illustrated 
with twelve fine engravings, after designs by FLaxmAn, Cary’s DANTE, containing the Life of the 
great poet, a chronological view of his age, and his ‘Vision’ of ‘ Hell,’ ‘Purgatory,’ and ‘ Paradise ;’ 
with additional notes, and an index. The copy is from the last corrected London edition, and is 
embellished with a very superior engraving of the ‘Lost Portrait’ of Dante, found in July, 1840, 
in the ancient chapel of the Podesta at Florence. Our readers will remember the account of its 
discovery and recovery, given in these pages at the time, by our esteemed correspondent and friend, 
Hon. Rrcuarp Henry WILDE, of Georgia. It is a noble, a most imtellectual face; but our friend» 
and correspondent, Mr. T. W. Parsons, whose translation of the first ten cantos of the ‘Inferno’ has 
heen so widely and warmly commended, could scarcely have said of this portrait, as of the one 
which fronts the title-page of his own volume, 


‘Sez from this counterfeit of him 
Whom Arno shall remember long, 
How stern of lineament, how grim 
The father was of Tuscan song:’ 
for the countenance is tranquil, and the features are in calm and sweet repose. It is indeed a study 
of intellectual grace and beauty. From the publishers of this volume we derive alsoas numbers 
three and four of their ‘Literary Miscellany,’ a new translation of MANzoN1’s ‘I Promessi Sposa,’ 
The Betrothed. The translator has performed his task with fidelity ; this being, in fact, the first un- 
mutilated edition in English which has ever appeared. The beautiful miniature edition of HANNAH 
More’s ‘Practical Piety,’ from the same press, is worthy of especial praise. Its pages set forth 
the influence of the religion of the heart on the conduct of the life ; not the less forcibly and at- 
tractively, as has been well remarked, that the writer’s tone of generous sympathy is in strong 
contrast with the dictatorial and denunciatory language of too many modern writers on religious 
subjects. . . . AMONG the recent publications of the BrorHERs Harpsr, is the ‘Narrative of a 
Mission to Bokhara,’ by the celebrated ‘Wandering Jew,’ the Rev. JosepH Wotrr. It presents a 
graphic transcript of Asiatic characteristics, and supplies much that is novel and curious concerning 
nations and tribes of which little is known in this quarter of the world. The volume is elegantly 
printed, and illustrated by numerous fac-similes of oriental drawings. From the same house we 
have, verbatim from the original edition, the ‘Sermons’ of Dr. Briatr, together with FinLayson’s 
‘Life and Character of the Author.’ Dr. Biatr’s Sermons are too well known to need a word of 
indorsement at our hands. Their grandeur and dignity excite emotions of ardent devotion and pro- 
found humility. The heart, the affections are engaged, and the attention secured by the charms of 
a style at once easy, perspicuous, simple, elegant and pure. Morsr’s ‘Cerographic Maps,’ the first 
number of which has just been issued by the Harprrs, in an ‘elephant quarto,’ will prove a great 
acquisition, and one which will be widely availed of by the public. They are admirably executed 
in colors, with great clearness of delineation; and the cerographic process by which this is effected 
renders them exceedingly cheap, when their great value is taken into consideration. . . . MEssrs, 
PAINE AND BurGEss have laid before us the volume containing the ‘Conversations with PowrERs» 
the Sculptor,’ from which we quoted so liberally in our last number. We need add nothing to the 
praise which those admirable passages conveyed of the work in question. Mr. LesteEr’s ‘ALFIERI,’ 
also just issued, is a work of kindred merit and attraction, of which we shall have more to say here, 
after. Both these publications are excellently printed, upon fine, firm, white paper. . . . THE last 
issue of Messrs. WILEY AND PutNam’s ‘Library of Choice Reading’ contains Bastz MontTaGur’s 
selections from TayLor, Barrow, Soutu, FuLLER, Bacon, and other good old English worthies, 
The same publishers announce a ‘Foreign Library,’ the first issues of which are announced as 
‘now ready ;‘ namely, the ‘ Autobiography of BENVENUTO CELLINI,’ Roscor’s edition, and ‘The 
Rhine,’ by Victor HvGo, both productions of acknowledged interest. . . . Mr. Epbwarp WALKER 
has sent forth a volume in the ‘annual’ form, entitled ‘The Wreath of Wild Flowers,’ from the 
‘Literary Miscellanies of Joun Mitton Stearns.’ Prose and verse alternate in its pages, but 
whether good or bad, ‘ this deponent’ cannot at present affirm ; a matter less to be regretted, on the 


part of the author, because he defies ‘the whole tribe of critics,’ ‘crusty, narrow-souled fellows, 


who live longer on the discovery of a defective sentence in the composition of an author, than a raven 
would on the carcass of an elephant.. Bravo! Jonn Mitton! But do ravens affect the flesh of 
elephants? N’importe: Mr. STEARNs is a worthy, industrious citizen; and although he may not 
have inherited all the genius of his great namesake, he is as honest a man, and we heartily wish 
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him a good market for his ‘ Flowers.’ . . . Norman's ‘New-Orleans and Environs,’ recently pub- 


lished. is a convenient and valuable compend of useful information. It contains a brief historical 


sketch of the territory and state of Louisiana, and the city of New-Orleans, from the earliest period 
to the present time ; presenting a complete guide to all subjects of general interest in the southern 
metropolis ; with a correct and improved plan of the city, pictorial! illustrations of public buildings, 


ete. The execution of the work, pictorial and typographical, is unexceptionable. . . . ‘NoTEs 


from Over Sea’ is the title of a work in two volumes, from the new publishing house of Messrs. 
GATES AND STEDMAN, in this city. It consists in observations made in a European tour, embracing 
travels in England, Ireland, Scotland, France, Switzerland, Germany, Italy, etc. 
were addressed in a series of letters toa brother, by Rev. Joun MitcuHeit. The style is unpre- 


tending, which is a merit; we cannot, however, regard its revelations of ‘matters and things’ in 


The ‘ observations’ 


Europe as possessing any noticgable novelty, or as adding any important feature to the somewhat 
hackneyed ‘literature of foreign travel.’ . WE have read, and with no small degree of plea- 
sure, a spirited novel called ‘The Pirate’s Daughter,’ by the author of ‘The Conspirator,’ a tale of 
BLANNEERHASSETT’S Island, a work which elicited warm commendations from the public press, and 


secured a wide circle of readers. Almost the entire edition of the interesting tale before us, we re- 


rret to hear, was sadly injured in the recent great fire in this city. Should the work appear, as pos- 
sibly a small edition of it may, we commend it to the notice of our readers. 


Messrs. ELy anD Ros- 
INSON are, or were to have been, the publishers. ° 


Tue Address of Hon. D.D. BarNnarp before 
the literary societies of the New-York University deserves a more extended notice than our limits 
will permit. It isa well-reasoned and well-written plea for social and popular repose ; a fervent and 
occasionally eloquent enforcement of the necessity of taking a stand against xgitation, experiment, and 
inconsiderate and unnecessary change, in matters of high concernment to society. Tue ‘ His- 
tory of the United States,’ by Marcus WILSson, strikes us as a very valuable work for schools and 
individual readers. It is well and clearly arranged, with marginal dates and references, which carry 


along a minute chronology with the history. The questions are arranged in the margin, opposite the 


corresponding text, and numerous maps, charts, and geographical notes are introduced. Mr. Cates 


BARTLETT, Pearl-street, is the publisher. .« THE late Joun AvGustus Suea’s collegiate poem, 


delivered in Connecticut, just before his death, has been published under the supervision of his son. 
It contains much graceful verse, and bespeaks the warm heart and gentle affections of its lamented 
author. . Messrs. SAXTON AND MI Es, Broadway, have published, for the author, TurrEer’s 


‘Proverbial Philosophy,’ a rare and admirable work, and the only authorized edition yet issued in 


this country. .- Tue publishers of the ‘ Evening Mirror’ have issued in a handsome ‘extra’ all 


the late gossipy letters from England of Mr. Wituts. Those who subscribe to the ‘Weekly Mir- 


ror’ will receive gratis these ‘ extra’ letters, and thus be enabled to bind them up with his entertain- 


ing correspondence from the continent, now publishing in that journal. . . . Tue ‘Boston Musical 


Review,’ edited by G. W. Prcx, Esq., and published semi-monthly, by Mr. L. H. Bripcuam, bids 


fair to attain a wide circulation. It is edited with ability and industry, and numbers among its col- 


laborateurs many capable correspondents. The work has our best wishes for its complete success. 


MNEMOTECHNIC SysteM oF Acqutrinc LANGUAGES. — We learn that our encyclopedian friend 
J I , 


Professor GoURAUD, is busily occupied with the preparation of a series of lectures, eleven in num- 


ber, upon the application of his Mnemotechnic System to the learning of languages, but more espe- 
, UT pI 3 5 guages, I 


cially to the French, the Spanish, and the Italian, for which he intends opening simultaneously three 
different classes. He promises to furnish ‘a universal grammatical rail-way, running directly into 
the heart of the mysteries of all the tongues,’ with dépéts in all the capital cities of the world. Had 
our friend Lester seen these lectures before he wrote his letters to the Tribune, he would have set 
forth, instead of ‘money and French’ as the two great requisites for European travel, ‘money and 
Govuravup’s polyglotic lectures.’ We have reason to believe that our popular friend has hit the 
right mark, and that he will again number his pupils by thousards; for while there are few who are 
disposed to treasure up in their memories statistical problems by the million, there are thousands who 
will consider it well to know that either the French, the Spanish, or the Italian, may be acquired in 


eleven lessons, ‘with correct pronunciation ;’ and to such aresult we understand the Professor is to 


pledge himself with the members of his classes. Who can deny that we live in an age of wonders! 


The lectures are to be delivered in November or December; and as the price of subscription will be 
payable after the course is over, there can be no question, at any rate, of the Professor’s entire confi- 
dence in the practicability of his plans. 
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